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WEIGHT THOUGH the Derby has so 
FOR SEX long been over, and in these 

days we have so much to 
think about that we soon forget even 
such an event as the greatest of races, 
I have had no opportunity of discussing 
it, and of course it must not be neg- 
lected in these pages. Naturally the 

L 


subject has been elaborately threshed 
out with due reference to the fact that 
a sixth filly won the chief classic ; for 
it has been decided that the “‘ New 
Derby ” is to be accepted as to all in- 
tents and purposes the same thing as 
the Derby proper. It certainly is an 
amazing circumstance that since the 
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year 1780, when as most people are 
aware the Derby was first run, no more 
than half a dozen fillies have scored, 
and this leads to a reflection about the 
weights respectively carried by the sexes. 
How much superior is a colt to a filly? 
On this point there is an inexplicable 
diiference of opinion which the Jockey 
Club might do well to consider. In the 
Craven Stakes colts carry 8 st. 10 Ib., 
fillies 8 st. 7 lb. It is the same thing 
in the Hastings Plate, and dealing with 
another important three-year-old-race, 
the Payne Stakes, colts carry 8 st. 
12 Ib., fillies 8 st. 9 lb. Take the New- 
market Stakes again, a fourth im- 
portant three-year-old contest. In that 
colts carry 9 st., fillies 8 st. 11 Ib. 
Possibly there is some reason why in 
the Craven Stakes and Hastings Plate 
the weights are 4 lb. lower, and in the 
Payne Stakes 2 lb. I cannot divine 
what this reason is, and in my ignorance 
refrain from criticism. It seems to be 
settled, however, that a three-year-old 
colt can give a filly of the same age 
3 lb. We find the same diiference in 
the Jockey Club Stakes, the Doncaster 
Stakes, the Ascot Derby, the St. 
James’s Palace Stakes, the Kingsclere 
Stakes at Newbury, and innumerable 
others. These events are decided at 
periods between early spring and late 
autumn, so that the matter of season 
is not supposed to have any influence. 
Now I am coming to the point. Why 
is it that in the Two Thousand Guineas 
and in the Derby colts have to give 
fillies not 3 Ib., but 5 Ib.? I propose 
to inquire into this, and in case I can 
obtain any enlightenment will give 
currency to it, if all goes well, next 
month. Does it not seem strange? 
In practically all the important two- 
year-old races, or if I must speak by the 
card, in all with few exceptions—of 
which the Dewhurst Plate is one, colts 
here only giving 2 lb.—likewise in such 
races for four-year-olds as the Ascot 
Triennial, the Rous Memorial, the 
Hardwicke, the Eclipse, etc., in which 
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the age of runners extends beyond three 
years, we find the familiar 3 lb. This 
is quaint : in the Derby on the Wednes- 
day, the day on which the Derby proper 
is always run, the colt is supposed to 
be able to give the filly 5 Ib. On the 
Thursday the Coronation Cup is run 
over the same course, but here it seems 
to be assumed that during the night 
all fillies have come on 2 Ib. or that all 
colts have deteriorated to that extent. 

The importance of this lies in the 
fact that Fifinella, carrying 8 st. 9 Ib., 
beat Kwang-Su, 9 st., by a neck. 
Supposing that Fifinella had not bene- 
fited by what may be described as the 
exceptional 2 lb. allowance, is it not 
probable that Kwang-Su would have 
got his nose in front, his nose and 
enough of the rest to gain a short-head 
victory ? This is, of course, going on 
the book, and we all know that results 
do not come out with mathematical 
accuracy. The argument is neverthe- 
less tenable. 

* * * * 

THE NEW As for this finish, it can be 

DERBY argued that all the first 
three ‘‘ ought to have won.’ 
Some years ago the four words quoted 
formed the title of a long article which 
I wrote in this magazine. Let us try 
to make out a case for and against all 
three, Fifinella, Kwang-Su, and Nas- 
sovian. It might be protested that 
but for having been subjected to inter- 
ference Fifinella must have won much 
more easily. She could not get through 
and so had to delay her effort. That is 
all very well. On the other side of the 
account there are those who maintain 
that it was in consequence of her having 
been hampered that she was able to win. 
For a few seconds she could not exer- 
cise her full powers. Her jockey had 
to take a sort of compulsory pull, and 
when in the last few strides she found a 
clear course she was able to make use 
of a little reserve of strength which 
had not been exhausted. . The reader 
may choose between ‘he explanations, | 
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Then again it is strenuously declared 
that the lack of pace for the first mile 
completely prevented Kwang-Su from 
exhibiting his full merit. The race 
must have been wrong, because his 
stable companion, Mr. Washington 
Singer’s Valais, who is the length of a 
street behind him, was here close on his 
heels. Had there been anything to 
bring the field along and afford oppor- 
tunity for the utilisation of his staying 
powers he must, it isasserted, have won 
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andGlorvina. The colt failed to run up 
to within pounds of his form, and yet 
he was only a head behind Kwang-Su ! 

All these arguments are really plau- 
sible ; how much truth there may be in 
them we shall doubtless discover in 
course of time. As for Kwang-Su and 
Fifinella, the question between them 
can be settled in the September Stakes, 
from which, however, Nassovian has 
unfortunately been omitted, though 
Clarissimus comes in, as does Canyon, 
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by lengths—could not have helped doing 
so, judging by the position of Valais. 
This is not fanciful. No less sound a 
judge than Sam Darling stated the 
case thus to me immediately after the 
race. Then again there is Nassovian, an 
awkward horse to ride, one who parti- 
cularly wants knowing and the mount 
here of a jockey, O’Neill, who had never 
been on his back before. O’Neill, it 
is declared, did not do anything like 
justice to the half-brother to Craganour 


THE NEW DERBY 


who beat Fifinella in the One Thousand 
Guineas, when Mr. R. C. Dawson as- 
sures me the Derby and Oaks winner 
wasreadytorun. It certainly struck me 
in looking her over that she then seemed 
slack and deficient in muscle, but her 
trainer is an authority whose declara- 
tion may be accepted. 

With regard to the Oaks, Fifinella 
not only won, but did so without the 
semblance of effort, and at first sight 
that seems effectually to settle any 
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doubt which may have existed as to 
her staying capacity. The Suffolk 
Stakes Course, I am strongly inclined 
to think, takes more doing than the 
mile and a half at Epsom. It has to 
be asked, however, what Fifinella beat, 
because an animal naturally gives a 
brilliant exhibition when there is little 
behind her. Last year Fifinella was 
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task when she comes to meet Kwang- 
Su, and there is also Canyon to be taken 
into consideration. Lord Derby’s 
filly is believed to stay well, and the 
September Stakes is run over the last 
mile and three-quarters of the Cesare- 
witch Course, a somewhat severer test 
of lasting than the mile and a half 
behind the Ditch. Stiff as the Bun- 


THE RACE FOR THE NEW DERBY 


supposed to be 19 lb. in front of Sala- 
mandra, and in the One Thousand Mr. 
Neumann’s filly was several lengths 
behind the second. The style in which 
Fifinella won the New Oaks was doubt- 
less impressive, and the fact of odds 
being so freely laid on her furnished 
evidence of what was anticipated. No 
fear was entertained of her “ getting ”’ 
the distance. She will have a different 


bury Hill is to climb, there are some 
convenient gradients on the July Course 
before the foot of the hill is reached. 
What it all comes to is that we ought 
to see an exceptionally interesting race 
in September. 
* * * * 
THE I am giving a portrait of 
PICTURES Fifinella, one admirable point 
about her being, as will be 
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perceived, the remarkable length from 
hip to hock. Her jockey, J. Childs, 
may be complimented on the admirable 
judgment he displayed in the Derby, 
waiting for his opportunity and seizing 
it the moment it was presented. Here, 
too, is a picture of the start and another 
of the race. Some of the jockeys, it 
will be seen, are just beginning to grow 
busy. Other photographs represent 
the .start for the Newmarket Stakes, 
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plicates matters. ‘‘On the book,” as 
the phrase runs, Figaro and Sirian 
should have beaten Valais in the Derby, 
and they finished seventh and eighth to 
his fourth. As for Clarissimus there 
can be little doubt that he was not 
himself when Figaro, fourth to him in 
the Two Thousand, here beat him half 
a length. Lord Falmouth, indeed, who 
always shrinks from  overtaxing his 
horses, would not allow Clarissimus to 


THE START FOR THE NEWMARKET STAKES 


which was run at a period just too 
late for description in the last number, 
and of the race, taken in much about 
the same place as that for the New 
Derby. In the Stakes, Valais was 
fourth of the five runners to Figaro, 
Clarissimus, and Sirian. The race was 
won by half a length, four lengths 
between second and third, and so far 
as I remember there was a widish gap 
between Sirian and Valais, This com- 


run for the Derby, convincing proof 
that all was not well with him ; in fact 
this was freely admitted. The owner 
of the Two Thousand winner is natur- 
ally eager to try for the greater race, 
though in these topsy-turvy times not 
the more valuable one, the New Derby 
having been worth only £2,900, the 
Two Thousand £5,400. 

That Fifinella is the fourth filly to 
carry off the double event has been 
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dwelt upon in many articles on the 
subject, and most men who are at all 
interested in racing will be aware that 
her predecessors included Eleanor, 1801, 
Blink Bonny, 1857, and Signorinetta, 
1908. Shotover won the Two Thou- 
sand, but left the Oaks to her stable 
companion Geheimniss, and Tagalie, 
starting a strong favourite on the 
Friday at 2 to 1 on, was easily beaten. 
It is an extraordinary thing that, only 
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saddled, and there was not a single 
filly among them! Sheer bad luck 
seems to have attended those who did 
run. That La Fléche should readily 
have disposed of Sir Hugo is as certain 


“as anything can be in racing, and in 


1884 Captain Machell assuredly knew 
the relative form of Sir John Willough- 
by’s pair, Harvester and Queen Ade- 
laide. She was favourite at 5 to 2, 
he was on oiier at 100 to 7, and dead- 


POMMERN WINNING THE JUNE STAKES AT NEWMARKET 


three fillies having won the Derby be- 
tween the years 1780 and 1908, in the 
last nine years it should have fallen to 
them on no fewer than three occasions, 
and when all is well again in the racing 
world it may be assumed that more 
fillies will be engaged and started. 
Probably there were many failures in 
the early days of the race, that is to 
say for something like a century, as 
we find so few fillies competing. The 
biggest field that ever went to the post 


was in 1862 when thirty-four were 


heating with St. Gatien he beat her 
two lengths. 

Pommern’s picture has been given 
before, but I am _ publishing a new 
one, which seems strikingly to show his 
graceful lines. He has not the point 
which strikes me so much about Fifi- 
nella, the extraordinary length from 
hip to hock ; but needless to say he is 
a beautiful specimen of the thorough- 
bred and has | think improved with 
age, though there are differences of 
opinion as to the manner in which he 
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beat Russley for the June Stakes. 
Russley’s performance there certainly 
induced me to think that Gay Lally 
would win the substitute City and 
Suburban at Lingfield, which he failed 
to do. 

* * * * 

A friend, Mr. G. Johnstone, 
kindly writes to me as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ My father, who died 
recently, left me a Richmond Gold Cup, 


A BUSY 
MARE 
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1846 by winning the Gimcrack Stakes, 
and was then once second and once 
unplaced. In 1847 her first appearance 
was in the Oaks, for which she ran 
third. She then won the Great York- 
shire Stakes, the Great Warwickshire 
Stakes, and the Irwell Park Stakes at 
Manchester, distance a mile and a half. 
The very next race on the card was the 
St. Leger Handicap, one mile and a 
quarter, for this she was brought out 


POMMERN 


which had been bequeathed"to him by 


Admiral Harcourt. This Cup was won 
by Ellerdale, the dam of the Derby 
winner Ellington, and her racing career 
is distinctly interesting when one com- 
pares it with the treatment of valuable 
mares in these days. . Ellerdale, by 
Lanercost, began her strenuous life in 


again and placed second. She then 
won the Roxburgh Gold Cup, the Free 
Handicap at Chester, and the Gold Cup 
at Northallerton. In 1848 as a four- 
year-old she led off with a third in the 
Gold Vase at Ascot, following this by 
winning the Gold Cup at Stamford, 
running second for the Ebor Handicap, 
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winning the Doncaster Cup, the Gold 
Cup at Leicester, twice round and a 
distance. Here too the next race on 
the Leicester card was Her Majesty’s 
Plate, three times round, and she won 
that! She was third in the Cesare- 
witch, and wound up the season by 
winning the Gold Cups at Northallerton 
and Richmond. As a five-year-old she 
won Her Majesty’s Plate at Doncaster 
and the same two consecutive races at 
Leicester mentioned above. AS a Six- 
year-old she only ran once. Her total 
performances were fifteen wins, nine 
times placed, only six times out of the 
first three. A mare treated in this 
manner nowadays would be considered 
to have lost her prospects in the pad- 
docks, but Ellerdale bred five winners 
in five years, the second being Ellerton, 
the winner of the Derby. One would 
have thought that such stout blood 


must have perpetuated itself, but the — 


family hardly occur in any pedigrees 
of the present period.” 


This is a vexed question which will 
never be settled. There is every reason 
to suppose that some mares lose their 
vitality on the racecourse and the 
training ground. An arduous career 
seems to leave no ill effects on others, 
for we have never seen a much better 
mare—I might indeed omit the word 
‘“‘much’’—than Pretty Polly, whose dam 
used to be knocking about in hurdle 
races when she was aged, often ridden 
by my poor friend and frequent con- 
tributor the late Major Arthur Hughes 
Onslow. - La Fléche had a busy career ; 
she was a five-year-old when she won 
the Ascot Cup, but nevertheless she was 
the dam of John o’ Gaunt, the sire of 
Swynford, one of the very best in 
racing history. Sirenia, who has pro- 
duced a whole series of good ones, 
including Electra and Figaro, ran till 
she. was a six-year-old, and numerous 
other instances might be quoted. 
Everything seems to depend upon the 
animal’s constitution. 
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A BAYS - RIDE; A LIFE’S ROMANCE!” 


BY A. S. BARROW 


“ WONDER if he’ll turn up.” 
“What sort of cove is he?” 
“ All side and polish and no ginger ! ”’ 
“Fancies himself a bit, I expect, 
after winning the Gujerat Cup, but a 
dashed good jockey so I hear!” 
“When you lads have quite finished 
bucking,” interrupted old Tom Bassett, 
the best heavyweight after a pig in all 
Behar, and also Colonel of the Local 
Volunteer Cavalry, “go and look at 
his horses! He’s coming all right, and 
don’t you make any mistake about 


him ; he can ride as well as any of you, 


and perhaps a bit better on his day. 
Never liked him myself all the same, 
and why ‘ Bones’ has asked him up 
for this show I don’t know!”’ 

“Well, if you don’t, Thomas,” said 


little ‘‘Shrimp’”’ Pilkington, who if. 


you've ever met him you'll acknow- 
ledge as one of the most pugnacious 
little men ever created, ‘‘I do! It’s 
Maisie Thomas! Mrs. Bones thinks 
she’s keen on Durnhurst and she wants 
to find out!” 

“Keen on Durnhurst ?’”’ suddenly 
said Jim Rutherford, who had not 
spoken till then. 

“ Yes, that’s it,” said ‘‘ The Shrimp,”’ 
“and he’s quite the last man she ought 
to be keen on! I know the blighter. 
He’s as crooked as a bent pin, and I 
don’t-care if he has won the Gujerat 
Cup; I know him for a duck-hearted 
rotter. You'll see, if we get away to- 
morrow with one of the fighting sort 


they breed in these parts. He may be 
all right in a squeaker-pinking contest 
with the long spear they use in the 
West, but wait till he’s upsides with 
one of our chur pigs! I’ve a dashed 
good mind to knock him over first 
and then marry Maisie myself after- 
wards!” 

“ You go in and win, Shrimp, my lad, 
but don’t you go seeing red when you're 
near me to-morrow or riding me off 
as if you were playing polo! I know 
your little ways, young feller, and know 
you'd ‘ride through hell and out the 
other side,’ as the saying is, but don’t 
try iton me; I’m above your weight! ”’ 
laughed Tom Bassett. ‘‘ Anyway let’s 
go and have a look at his horses. 
‘Bones’ said Durnhursthimself couldn’t 
possibly cast up much before dinner, 
so we can go and have a private view 
unhampered by the owner!” 

It was in the old and palmy days of 
indigo, and the party assembled at 
“ Bones ’”’ Randall’s big rambling bun- 
galow—one of those delightful one- 
storied palaces with picturesque 
thatched roofs, situated in a park of its 
own as well laid out as Hurlingham, 
and about twice the size—was a 
typical one. All the hard-riding indigo 
planters from miles round—and in the 
days of which I speak there were not 
a few who were very bad to beat over 
their own or any other country—a 
sprinkling of soldier-men, and one or 
two thrusting city “gents” from 
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merchants’ offices in Calcutta locally 
known as “ box-wallahs.” 

“ Bones’”’ was giving his big annual 
pigstick, and, as his factory was in the 
heart of the best country in all the 
wide and dusty province of sporting 
Behar, you were indeed a lucky wight 
if you were favoured with an invitation. 
In those days, when the natural pro- 
duct had not been ousted by the Ger- 
man chemists’ synthetic rubbish, the 
Indigo King lived literally en prince ; 
hé had his string of race-horses, his own 
private race-course and polo-ground, 
and usually something good enough in 
his string to win in the best company 
at the big Calcutta meetings. ‘‘ Bones”’ 
Randall was one of the wealthiest of 
them, a topping good horseman, a 
delightful host, and a sportsman in the 
best sense of that oft-abused term. 
Mrs. “‘ Bones” was the’kind of woman 
every one called “ dear,’’ and Maisie 
Thomas, her sister, was just as pretty 
as she was nice. She had met Durn- 
hurst, who was in the Hyderabad Con- 


tingent, on board the ship coming out 


from home. Jim Rutherford she had 
known all her life from the days when 
he was a small boy at Eton and she a 
flapper all pigtails and long black 
stockings. When two people have been 
boy and girl together there is a popular 
fallacy that it entirely precludes the 
possibility of their falling in love, be- 
cause, forsooth, they know one another 
too well. She remembers that his hair 
and his nails were never quite as tidy 
as they might have been, and he, having 
recollections of a small girl all teeth 
and eyes, who used to climb trees, is 
supposed to be eternally disillusioned. 
There is, however, no working rule 
about this sort of thing. 

“ Oh, there’s nothing init: they were 
boy and girl together!” is one of the 
silliest things that has ever been said 
by people who ought to know better. 

Sometimes it falls out that when Miss 
Pigtails grows up and meets Smith 
Minor as Lieutenant Algernon Smith, 
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555th Lancers, with a little close-clipped 
fair moustache, a healthy browny-red 
bronze on his face, and a “‘ way with 
him” that plainly says “‘ I’m a man, 
for all that my nails were sometimes 
not fit for inspection parade,” she for- 
gets the boy in the man and loses her 
little heart inside of that space of time 
commonly known as “two twos.” | 
The converse is also true. Sometimes 
this thing happens simultaneously : 
sometimes it doesn’t. 

Maisie was only eighteen and she 
hadn’t seen Jim Rutherford since he 
had gone to India with his regiment 
about three years ago, excepting, that 
is, for a couple of days when “ Bones ”’ 
and Mrs. ‘‘ Bones ”’ had been in Bombay 
to meet her on her arrival, and Jim 
happened to be there buying polo 
ponies in the rough from our friend 
Baldock the Australian shipper. 

Durnhurst was quite a different type, 
and rather the kind to take a maiden’s 
wayward fancy. He was always very 
well groomed ; he looked a Sajib, and 
he was good at most things that he 
undertook. He was.a renowned G.R., 
though his performances on the flat 
were better than those over the ob- 
stacles, for which he had not a great 
fancy ; he was more than average good 
polo, a first-class shot, and he danced, 
as enthusiastic young damsels declared, 
“ divinely.” 

And yet men did not like him. 
“The Shrimp’s”’ verdict just about 
voiced public opinion. Durnhurst was 
one of the “clever” brigade: his 
horses only won when no one else was 
backing them; upon more than one 
occasion Stewards, who are frequently 
very inquisitive, had wanted to know 
why, and there had been one incident 
as a result of which popular clamour 
had been so insistent that the stewards 
were constrained to intimate that their 
verdict was the Scottish one of non- 
proven. 

Durnhurst’s and Jim Rutherford’s 
meeting in Bombay, on the auspicious 
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occasion of the arrival of Maisie Thomas 
in the Land of Ind, was not their first. 


I do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell, 

But this I know and know full well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell ! 


That exactly described Jim’s feelings 
towards Durnhurst,and the latter, being 
quick to scent a rival in the quest up- 
on which he was then engaged, at once 
established a state of armed neutrality, 
ready at any moment to be transformed 
into one of open warfare. 

Jim, after one lunch at the Bombay 
Yacht Club, had quite decided that he 
was entirely wrong to have ever 
thought that Maisie looked like a young 
crow; in fact that gallant young 
sabreur was severely pinked clean under 
the fifth rib—the nearest road to a 
very vital organ, as we are told to be- 
lieve. When therefore ‘‘ The Shrimp.” 
announced that Maisie was “ keen on 
Durnhurst”’ and that that was the reason 
why Mrs. “ Bones”’ had arranged for 
him to be asked to the pigstick, you 
will understand why it was Jim sat up 
and took quite a lot of notice. 

“ Anyway let’s go and have a look 
at his horses before we dress,”’ repeated- 
old Tom Bassett. “Show me your 
’osses and I'll tell you the sort of sports- 
man you are!” 

An adjournment to the big courtyard 
behind the bungalow was voted nem. 
con.,and as Durnhurst’s horses had been 
marched in early that morning from 
the station about ten miles distant, 
and were then being “‘ done”’ by their 
syces preparatory to being bedded 
down for the night, the opportunity 
was a good one. 

As a March moon in Behar, as in 
most other parts of India, is as good. as 
daylight, there was no lack of illumina- 
tion. 

“‘T like that little chestnut with the 
white hind fetlock,” said Long Wilson. 
“Don’t you, Thomas?” 

“‘ That’s his Gujerat Cup winner. A 
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real nice sort ; clever as a cat and clean 
bred as they are made: he’sa Hackler 
out of a mare by Velocity. He won 
the Grand Military at Poona last year, 
not with his noble owner a-top, I don’t 
mind telling you, for between ourselves 
our friend has no liking for doing the 
dangerous! But this horse is a good 
un, and I suppose he’s brought him 
here thinking that he'll make rings 
round all of us!”’ 

““ The grey with a scar over his knee’s 
a clever-looking sort too! Know 
him ?”’ 

“Yes, I know all the whole lot of 
his stud, as I was in Poona, and after- 
wards went on to Lucknow and Cal- 
cutta where he had some of them run- 
ning. This grey’s a useful sort on the 
flat, and I believe he’s won in moderate 
company (when wanted, you know) 
over hurdles. The other two are things 
Durnhurst calls ‘hacks,’ and he reserves 
them for money-snatching expeditions 


at the small meetings where the ill-- 


starred subaltern tries to win with his 
charger.” 

“Anyway,” interrupted ‘‘The 
Shrimp,” who had been anxiously 
inspecting a splint that was rather too 
far back and dangerously high up on 
his new purchase, Oliver Twist’s, near 
fore, ‘‘ I'll back myself and Jimbo, to 
say nothing of old ‘ Bones’ or Tom 
here, to whack his head off if we strike 
a good fighting lot of pig! I tell you 
he’s a posturing, poodle-faking rotter, 
frightened out of his boots to do any- 
thing that might hurt him !”’ : 

“Come in and have your tub, you 
little ruffian,” said Tom Bassett, as he 
put his arm round “ The Shrimp’s”’ 
neck, “‘and when you're clean and 
you've had your dinner and a glass of 
two of Oporto you won’t feel so pug- 
nacious ! ”’ 


* * * * * 


I don’t know, reader, whether you 
have ever walked about in the moon- 
light under a canopy of Indian stars 
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and Indian moon, when there is a 
light breeze whispering to the. tall 
palms and causing the feathery tips 
of the giant bamboos to shiver, when 
the long avenue is all mottled with 
light and the fireflies are doing their 
best to persuade you that Titania and 
her friends are abroad? I mean, have 
you ever done it with any one whom you 
have ceased to think is like a young 
crow? Again, have you ever watched 
two people, one of whom you are 
“keen’”’ on, and the other you hate 
like poison, walking about, as if they 
had forgotten the very existence of 
the rest of the world, under the influence 
of the moon’s soft caress? Durnhurst 
was not accustomed to being ridden 
off, not even by good-looking British 
cavalry subalterns. Being the stranger 
guest, Mrs. ‘‘ Bones”’ had thought it her 
duty to look after him specially and 
make him more or less the lion of the 
entertainment. ‘‘ Jimbo,”’ being part of 
the establishment, was left to his own 
devices. 

Jim had only one device at that 
moment, namely, to see whether “‘ The 
Shrimp’”’ knew what he was talking 
about when he said that Maisie Thomas 
was “‘ keen”’ on Durnhurst ; hence this 
expedition into the open air—ostensible 
object, to see whether his (Jim’s) fox- 
terrier’s, ‘‘ Tatters,”” paw was any 
better, a thorn in one of his pads having 
lamed that distinguished member of 
the canine race. In the meanwhile 
Durnhurst was kept making polite con- 
versation with his hostess, greatly to the 
hardly concealed and unfeeling delight 
of “‘ The Shrimp.” 

““Good-night, ‘Jimbo’ dear; Ethel 
and I are going on the elephants with 
‘Bones’ to-morrow. Do be careful— 
for my sake!” 

Jim was more than ever convinced 
that she was not like a young crow. 

“‘ Maisie!’’ he called after her, in a 
voice that perhaps told her a good deal 
more than that one word would under 
ordinary circumstances suggest. But 
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she was gone, with a wave of her hand 
and a light nervous laugh. 


* * * * * 


The line of beaters was moving up 
through the long grass, an elephant 
on either wing, and half a dozen more 
in the centre, the gaps being filled by 
a horde of persons who, with tom-toms 
and unearthly yells and noises, sought 
to disturb the rest of sus ferox. The 
grass was a sure find. On either flank . 
hovered the “cavalry” like grey- 
hounds straining at the leash; ahead 
of them a wide sweep of open going 
with banks and ditches, perhaps a 
nullah or two and a dry watercourse a 
good five miles out beyond with no 
cover that would give a sporting pig 
any reasonable excuse for tarrying. 

“‘ Tally Ho, bike, you tinker ! ” yelled 
“The Shrimp,” as Durnhurst jumped | 
his horse into his stride. ‘It’s only a 
sow and a sounder of squeakers! ”’ 

The Hyderabad Lancer was obviously 
out to show these Behar savages how 
to get off the mark. 

Then there was a terrific tow-row in 
the centre of the line. Something had 
broken back and charged the beaters. 


A man’s body was tossed high above 


the grass and one of the elephants 
turned tail and bolted. 

Then a moment or two later, and a 
perfect pandemonium of hunting noises, 
a cloud of dust; a ‘‘ woof! woof!” 
that left no doubt as to what it was 
that had broken ; and away went three 
warrantable pig hard as they could lay 
legs to the ground. 

Jim Rutherford was in luck, as one 
pig broke close to him and “The 
Shrimp,” who were a bit closer in to 
the grass than Durnhurst. With a yell 
that considerably speeded his departure 
Jim got on the pig with a good ten 
lengths’ start of any one else. He was 
riding a natty little brown horse with 
plenty of pace, the manners of an 
angel, and a spare leg always handy 
over a bad place. Durnhurst on his 
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chestnut lay off about six lengths when 
they really got started, and “The 
Shrimp ”’ on the infirm “ Oliver,” Long 
Wilson, Tom Bassett, and a couple of 
others completed the list of ‘‘ honour- 
able obligationers’”’ who made up this 
particular party. The rest of them 
divided after the other pig. 

He was a wiry grey customer and he 
was obviously in a very bad temper. 
He took them two miles straight on end 
before any one even got on speaking 
terms with him ; then he “ jinked ” and 
Jim missed him; Durnhurst’s horse, 
which was mad fresh, wouldn’t turn 
quickly enough, and Long Wilson 
pinked him. Then, cross as a bagful 
of nails, he charged Tom Bassett, cut 
his horse from hock to stifle, and bowled 
that redoubtable sportsman over in the 
dust. 

Then he went away again, fresh as 
when he started to all intents and 
purposes. Jim and Durnhurst were 


again in the lead, ‘‘ The Shrimp” a 
good third, and no one else practically 


in it. The lightweights had it all to 
themselves. 

Jim made sure he had got him and 
looked all over like getting in a spear 
that would settle the gentleman’s hash. 
Then the pig turned in his own length, 
as they will, and charged, bringing 
horse and man down end over end. 
The horse was up in a flash, but Jim 
was a bit knocked out. The wounded 
pig turned and charged the fallen man, 
his impetus carrying him clean over 
him. Jim got up somehow or other, 
and dazed as he was picked up his 
spear. On came the pig again: snap 
went the spear, and an ugly red gash on 
the man’s arm told its own tale. 

Ride him, Durnhurst, can’t you ? ”’ 
yelled Jim. Ride the blighter !” 

“T’ve only got a racing spear!” 
shouted Durnhurst, who had apparently 
no stomach for such a sanguinary con- 
test. 

“Out of the way, you ae ge 
coward!” It was “ The Shrimp ” 
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a badly pumped-out horse, but ready to 
go in on foot if need be to save poor 
old ‘“‘Jimbo”’ from what looked like 
certain death. 

“ The Shrimp ” got in a heavy spear 
just behind the shoulder; he quickly 
disengaged, swung his horse round and 
came in again, going clean through this 
time and pinning the pig to the earth. 
He had to leave his spear in; and then 
he turned to Durnhurst and said: 

““Now perhaps you'll have a dart, 
you white-livered cur; or if you won't, 
lend me your spear ! ”’ 

But by this time Long Wilson on his 
broken-winded old roan had arrived 
on the scene and the fate of that fight- 
ing pig was quickly and scientifically 
sealed. 

Poor old Jim was badly hurt—an ugly 
rip that had just missed the knee-cap, 
and there was a long cut from wrist 
to elbow ; but one would rather, I fancy, 
have been Jim than the distinguished 
winner of the Gujerat Cup! What do 
you think ? 

Some one galloped back at once to 
bring up an elephant, and the wounded 
man was soon made as comfortable as 
possible and packed off homewards— 
(not, I may mention, unattended)— 
though he protested that he was quite 
all right, if only some one would catch 
his horse. 

How Durnhurst explained his exploits 

o “‘ Bones”’ I don’t quite know ; any 
way, he found it convenient to leave 
by the evening train—and so I suppose 
“The Shrimp” must have supple- 
mented his remarks. I know perfectly 
well that Maisie said something or other 
about things in general, in reply to a 
remark of Jim’s upon one subject in 
particular, and I believe he told her 
that she wasn’t an atom like a young 
crow—oratany rate words to thateffect. 

Mrs. ‘‘ Bones” is now absolutely 
convinced that Maisie tsv’t keen on 


Durnhurst, and “ The Shrimp” says 


that he saw how it would be all the 
time—the little liar ! 


. 
hee 
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BARGES COMING OUT OF A LOCK 


CRUISING IN SUMMER TIME IN A TEN-TON YACHT 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY MARY G. S. BEST 


My sister and I joined the Curlew 
R.C.C. at Dover at the end of July 
1913, a small 10-ton sailing yacht with 
an auxiliary motor, belonging to my 
brother, who had brought her up from 
the West to meet us. His man was a 
sturdy son of Devon. 

The yacht was lying in the inner 
harbour at Dover, where it is always 
more comfortable to lie if one is there 
for more than a few hours, as the well- 
known “ Dover Roll’’ in the outer 
harbour and the Admiralty smuts 
make life hardly worth living for the 
time being. 

A friend’s steam yacht gave us a tow 
outside on the Saturday morning, 
about 10.45. There was a nice sailing 
breeze part of the way over to Calais, 
which the racing yachts were making 
. the most of, but as the day wore on 
that died away, and left us at the mercy 


of a long roll; however, we turned the 
motor on, and were in the outer basin 
at Calais by 4 o’clock. 

The next day being Sunday, we 
decided to move into the inner harbour 
until Monday, as there is not much 
room outside; but as they could not 
open the gates till high tide, we had to 
wait till 11 o’clock that night, when 
the harbour men towed us into the 
inner basin. Calais is not a particularly 
interesting place to stay in: when you 
have been to the Casino and seen 
Rodin’s statue group of the Burghers of 
Calais, there does not seem to be much 
left to do, so we were very glad to be off 
again on Monday morning. 

Helen and the skipper went off early 
to interview the harbour officials about 
opening the lock gates for us, and took 
that opportunity of expressing thanks 
for their kind help in the usual way. 
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CRUISING IN SUMMER TIME IN A TEN-TON YACHT 


One of the men immediately hurried off 
towards the town, to return shortly 
with a bottle of Vin Ordinaire with 
which the whole party might have 
been seen drinking each other’s healths 
and clinking glasseson the bench outside 
the harbourmaster’s office. As usual 
they begged a. box of English matches 
before we left them, putting them inside 
their caps for safety. 
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for the shipping there is not much to 
see in the town, the Casino at St. Malo 
just outside being the chief attraction. 
Here you may gamble to your heart’s 
content, and when luck is against you 
can listen to an excellent concert or 
attend the cinematograph entertain- 
ment until fortune smiles on you once 
more. 

By Saturday the wind had gone down 


' BRUGES: ONE OF THE CANALS IN THE TOWN 


We had the tide with us and a light 
wind, the two between them taking us 
along at about eight miles per hour, so 
we did not get into Dunkirk until 
5 o'clock that evening. The wind 
shifted into the north and blew strong 
after this for four days, keeping us 
rolling badly in the harbour, 

There is a small fishing harbour at 
Dunkirk with a fleet of brown-sailed 
boats, a naval harbour, and a very fine 
mercantile one, where they were lading 
up huge four-masted ships ; but except 


and had also shifted N. by W., so we 
left with the tide at midday, the motor 
taking us out of the harbour and round 
the pier; then we shut it off, as we 
found we could beat up all right, with 
the wind where it was, though there is 
not much room to spare in the twist- 
ing passage between the sandbanks of 
the Zuidcoote. However, we reached 
Ostend about 7.30 that evening, after 
a nice sail, and lay in the Yacht Harbour 
until Monday. 

It is necessary to obtain a pass for 
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a yacht to pass through the canals of 
Belgium ; 
Government officials. 


The skipper 


first of all went to the harbour people 
for it; they thought they should do 
something, so charged him five francs, 


this is procured from the © 
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as they will not open them on a falling 
tide. We spent our time in filling up 
our water tanks from a well belonging 
to one of the lock men, and most excel- 
lent it was. 

The lock master at Ostend kept the 


VEERE LOCK: TREADING ON EACH OTHERS’ HEELS 


which they afterwards refunded, as 
the anchorage in the Yacht Harbour is 
free, and the Harbour has nothing 
whatever to do with the canals. 

The road-bridge at Ostend opened 
for us at 9.40, but we had to wait at 
the lock gates until 3 that afternoon, 


canal pass, as we did not think of 
asking for a return one as we should 
have done. 

They passed us through the lock 
about 4.30, and as there was no wind 
we turned the motor on and ran down 
the long canal to Bruges. At the first 
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road-bridge over it they demanded 
our ship’s papers, which a very old 
man laboriously copied out ; this took 
sometime. The men at the next bridge 
passed us through without keeping us, 
and after that we had a beautiful run 
down to the railway bridge at Bruges, 
between lines of tall trees, the sky all 
red and gold from the setting sun. 

We were allowed to anchor oif the 
Yacht Club House, but had to put two 
anchors out in the stream to keep us 
off the soft mud under the bank. 

The railway bridge opened at 7 
o’clock next morning. We had to turn 
into the Zebuyge Canal, as they told us 
that we could not pass along by canal 
to Ghent, as we had hoped to do; 
there were some new tram wires over 

a bridge on the south side of Bruges, 
which had not been made to open with 
the bridge, as they always do in other 
countries, so unless the yacht’s masts 
could be lowered we could not get along 
that way. 

On our return journey the officials 
told us that many yachts had been 
stopped at Bruges that summer, and 
there had been so many complaints 
about it that there was promise that 
the wires should be made to open with 
the bridge before next season (1914). 

The rest of that day we spent in 
exploring Bruges, and the day follow- 
ing the Exhibition at Ghent. It was 
indeed a tragedy that such a beautiful 
show should have been such a colossal 
failure, as it would have been difficult 
to have made a more interesting collec- 
tion of the specimens of the produce 
of every country in the world than the 
authorities had gathered there. 

But very few things were sold; a 
Venetian exhibitor said that the 
crowds of excursionists who came over 
brought their own food with them, 

and did not even buy cakes ! 

~The model Belgian village was a 

most delightful place, with villas com- 
plete in every detail in kitchen, dining- 
room, etc.; one could have lived in 
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the houses as they stood, so complete 
were they, even to the kitchen garden, 
planted with every conceivable veget- 
able, and fruit trees with the fruit 
ripening upon them. 

The model farms had cows and pigs 
that would havewon prizes at any show, 
and working dairies and laundries 
and kitchens. 

A village school there was, books and 
slates, blackboards and desks, and 
where on certain days in the week 
classes for children were held. And at 
the end of the street was the church 
standing in its plot of grass. 

The following day we started away 
at 6.30 with a light breeze that took us 
gently down the canal to Zeebrugge, a 
lovely sunny morning which we could 
thoroughly enjoy on deck. We were 
quickly passed through the lock and 
only kept waiting half an hour before 
the big road-bridge opened for us, 
Then we sailed out and past the break- 
water to the lightship, whence awelcome 
slant of wind took us straight up to 
Flushing, the tide being with us. We 
were soon through the lock and into the 
canal inside, and were moored near the 
road-bridge in the old town of Flushing 
soon after 7 o’clock. This is not the 
best place to stay in, although con- 
venient in many ways, but the dust 
from the road is very troublesome on a 
windy day, and the constant crowd of 
watchers becomes embarrassing, to say 
the least of it, after a while. 

The big waterway through the west 
of Holland starts with the canal from 
Flushing ; there are a couple of road- 
bridges on leaving the town at which 
there is sometimes delay, owing to the 
traffic both by water and land. 

The bridge at Middleburg is the 
worst. Here the road from the town 
crosses over to the station, and the high 
road on the other side, and one thinks 
oneself very lucky to get through in 
half an hour. Once past that, a short 
run of fifteen minutes takes one to 
Veere lock, always crammed full of 
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barges ; but the men generally contrive 
to find room for you somewhere, though 
how one ever manages to get through 
without being crushed to matchwood 
is always a marvel to me. 

After leaving Veere one enters the 
region of the big rivers which empty 
themselves into the North Sea, a few 
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by dozens; at the water’s edge stood 
herons waiting patiently for their 
breakfast, while just above on the wet 
mud ran oyster catchers and curlew. 
Overhead screamed terns, each different 
variety of the family owning its 


own particular beat of the river; the 
big sandwich terns were fishing where 


FISHWIVES, FLUSHING: WAITING FOR THE SHRIMP BOATS TO COME 1N 


miles away to the westward, beyond 
the sandbanks. 

These tidal rivers, with their wide 
stretches of mud at low water, have a 
great fascination for my bird-loving 
mind. Here, where the wide, short 
banks were already showing patches 
of dry land, were gulls of all sorts, the 
greater black-backed in- ones and twos, 
herring and lesser black-backed gulls 


the waterway from Veere turns into 
the Zandkreet ; farther along one only 
meets the smaller common tern, while 
near Wilhelmstadt one may generally 
expect to find a flock of black terns 
fishing in Hollands Diep. 

It is not easy to find a safe anchorage 
on the way to Dordrecht unless one 
visits either Zeerick Zee, or the tiny 
harbour of Zijpe. The mud is soft and 
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far-reaching along the banks of the 
rivers, and the rise and fall of tide is 
considerable. Indeed, with a boat 
drawing six feet of water as the Curlew 
did, one has to be careful to keep in 
the channel between the buoys or one 
gets aground. 

On our return journey we found a 
charming bay in this Zandkreet, with 
the village of Kortgene in the distance 
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the height of the tides. The exact 
places where the water is highest is 
carefully marked so that if ever occa- 
sion should arise where it will be 
necessary again to flood the country of 
Holland to rid them of invaders, the 
Dutchmen will know just where to cut 
through the huge dykes to let in the 
water. 

A story is told of one of the Dutch 


POTTERSHOEK 


on the western side ; here we lay quite 
comfortably till morning, out of the 
track of the barges, with nobody to 
look at us, our only visitors being some 
salmon who were attracted by our 
ship’s lights. 

We spent Sunday at Zijpe, a tiny 
harbour close to the fishing village of 
Brunesse on the Schelde. On the 
‘ dyke near the harbour.is a small red- 
brick building, which we were told 
contained an apparatus for measuring 


admirals who was attending a review 
of the army of a neighbouring European 
Power. As each of these crack regi- 
ments passed him, all boasting the 
six feet and more of their men, he was 
heard murmuring to himself, ‘‘ Not tall 
enough.”’ At last his hosts asked him 
what he meant. So he quietly replied, 
“We flood to eight feet!” 

The next day’s sail between Zijpe 
and Dordrecht up the Schelde is most 
beautiful. The great grey river is very 
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wide here, but so far as sailing goes, 
one has to be careful to keep to one or 
other of the two channels marked by 
buoys, as the rest is nothing but sand- 
banks. On the shore of the northern 
bank we noticed a party of storks, each 
bird standing on one leg, with their 
bills buried in their wing feathers, just 
above the water line. . As the tide rose 
and washed their feet, they woke up 
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between the buoys is narrow, and the 
sand constantly shifting, ahd as there 
is not much room to beat up if the 
wind and tide are against you, it is 
well to bear all this in mind before 
one starts! 

It all looks so easy when one sees 
those huge Dutch vessels sailing appar- 
ently where they please; and knowing 
that the Curlew’s tonnage is as nothing 


YACHT CLUB DE MAAS, ROTTERDAM 


one by one, and began to fish, walking 
delicately through the water as if they 
did not like wetting their feet, with 
their heads held out straight in front 
of them and low over the water. 

It is well to start early on a rising 
tide on this day’s sail, as there is an 
awkward right-angled turn just before 
Wilhelmstadt is reached, called Hell 
Gat. A very strong tide comes down 
there when it is falling, the channel 


compared to theirs, it looks so foolish 
that a small yacht a quarter their size 
should have to pick her way carefully 
between the lines of buoys marking 
the channel, forgetting that her six- 
foot draught is just double that of the 
Dutchman’s. 

Hell Gat leads one into Holland’s 
Diep, a wide stretch of the Schelde’ 
which takes one up to the railway 
bridge, a mile long, crossing the river. 
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Just before this is reached the channel 
turns up to the north into the Kiel, 
a placid waterway where one could 
enjoy one’s tea in peace and quiet after 
the tumble and excitement of the big 
water outside. 

In less than an hour the railway 
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night off the charming little red-roofed 
village of Pottershoek. Helen and the 
skipper went ashore to explore and buy 
provisions, but I remained on board, 
photographing the hay barges as they 
sailed lazily past us, and watching a 
party of storks flying southwards, 


A DUTCH BARGE, HEAVILY LADEN, MOVING SLOWLY WITH THE TIDE 


bridge at Dordrecht is reached, and one 
is amongst the crowd of traffic waiting 
to go through when it opens, which it 
does punctually at stated times during’ 
the day. We had been through this 
bridge on a former occasion, so now, as 
we were rather in a hurry to reach 
Rotterdam, we turned down the water- 
way to the left, and anchored for the 


round and round spiral fashion, each 
turn taking them farther away and 
higher up till they vanished into space. 

We left Pottershoek about 10 o’clock 
next morning, and let the tide carry us 
down to the new Maas, as what little 
wind there was was ahead of us; how- 
ever, it helped us when we turned up 
the river to Rotterdam and into the 
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delightful harbour of the Yacht Club 
de Maas. 

A few days later we were obliged to 
leave Rotterdam on our way home, 
reaching Dordrecht this time by way 
of New Maas, into the Noord River and 
so to Dordrecht. Here we had to wait 
for half an hour until the railway 
bridge opened, so amused ourselves 
with making various purchases from a 
man who was rowing about with a 
whole Co-operative Stores in his small 
boat; he had everything we wanted 
from fresh milk to tobacco, and at so 
small a charge that one wondered how 
he made his little shop answer at all. 

The railway bridge opened at 11.20, 
and, with our motor and a strong tide 
with us, we were in Holland Diep in 
less than a hour. This was the most 
perfect day as regards weather that we 
had the whole time, so we decided to 
carry on as long as tide allowed, as it 
seemed a pity to stop. We ran down 
the Schelde and round the Channel into 


the waterway running past Zijpe, and 
so on into the Englishe water, and out 
of this right-handed into the Zandkreet. 

The next morning dawned absolutely 
calm, not a breath of air to disperse the 
thin grey haze which lay all around us, 
giving a charming air of mystery to the 


scene. Later, a few barges passed us 
on their way south, their noisy little 
tugs with their trails of black smoke 
so spoiling our peace that we turned 
on our motor and followed them back 
to Flushing. 

The whole town we found decorated 
with flags, wreaths of laurel and arti- 
ficial flowers, to celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of the year when Holland 
was finally freed of the French invaders. 

The entertainments provided on this 
occasion were so many that the per- 
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formers must have represented at least 
a third of the population of Flushing. 
As there was so long a programme to 
finish, several items went on at once 
in the same small meadow. Girls and 
boys from various schools were mounted 
on one platform doing most strenuous- 
looking athletics, while on another, 
quite near, a glee-party were busy 
singing part songs, though their eiforts 
were entirely drowned by the frivolous 
section in between, who were letting off 
wonderful figure balloons and noisy 
fireworks amidst the cheers of the 
crowd. 

The day’s festivities ended with a 
procession of decorated boats, with a 
naval pinnace in charge lit from 
stern to stern with red, white, and blue 
lanterns, darting like a firefly in and 
out of the slower-moving craft, and 
marshalling them with the tact and 
dexterity that navies of all nations 
seem to possess. 

We returned south the same way as 
we had come, by Zeebrugge, Bruges, and 
Ostend, to Dunkirk. The wind coming 
from the N.N.E., we decided to make 
straight for Dover, so got away about 
8.20, with the tide. We watched 
hundreds of common Scoter ducks 
flying past us to the shoal water on 
the banks to feed; upon the same 
banks, where they had dried at low 
water, we also saw thirty or more seals 
sunning themselves, looking in the 
distance like the wreck of some fishing 
boat. 

We made Dover breakwater at 5.50, 
and dropped our anchor just outside 
the Dock entrance a little after 6 o'clock, 
feeling very proud of the Red Ensign 
at our masthead proclaiming to all 
and sundry that we had ‘‘ come from 
Foreign.”’ 
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TEN DAYS’ LEAVE IN JAPAN 


BY LORD CONGLETON 


THE Naval Officer on the China Station 
has, as a rule, many opportunities of 
visiting Japan, but limited as his move- 
ments are, by questions of leave and 
difficulties of language, he perhaps 
prefers never to stray far from the big 
seaports or at any rate from the big 
centres and well-beaten tracks of the 
tourist traffic. In my mind there is 
nothing more disappointing and un- 
satisfactory than the impression of 
Japan conveyed by the semi-European- 
ised conditions of the large seaports. 
It was therefore without regret that 
we—there were two of us—saw the 
masts of Nagasaki harbour disappear- 
ing in the distance, as we sped north- 
ward by the morning express for 
Shimonoseki. 

I must explain that, having ob- 
tained ten days’ leave, we proposed to 
walk across the island of Kyiashi, 
starting from Kumamoto ‘and hoping 
to arrive at Beppu, on the Inland Sea, 
in a week’s time, ascending the volcano 
of Aso on the way. We had deter- 
mined, so as to be quite independent, 
to cut our baggage down to what each 
could comfortably carry in an ordinary 
service-pattern haversack ; of the lan- 
guage, neither of us could speak a 
word, but we pinned our faith on the 
excellent little Anglo-Japanese phrase- 
book published by Messrs. Kelly & 


Walsh. On the route we had decided 
to follow there were no European 
hotels, and we were prepared to put 
up at the Japanese inns and subsist 
on the food that they would provide. 
By following this course we really 
hoped to see something of Japanese 
life and customs untouched to any 
great extent by foreign influence. 
The Imperial Japanese Railway sup- 
ply their second class passengers with 
a saloon car fitted with a long bench 
down each side, and in this case our 
compartment was crowded, as railway 
fares in Japan are wonderfully cheap. 
Squatting on the bench opposite to 
us was a girl nursing a child, her back 
to the compartment, her tiny feet, 
showing her white socks, tucked in 
underneath her and her high wooden 
sandals neatly arranged on the floor 
underneath. By her side a young 
man dozed with his head on an air 
cushion and his legs drawn up on to 
the bench and crossed undér him. 
Farther on a wizened old man in his 
sombre garments—for gaudy “ kimo- 
nos”’ are chiefly made for tourists to 
buy—deftly fed himself with chopsticks 
from a neatly fitted ‘‘bento” box. Such 
were a few of the many types of 
passengers who, with their legs tucked 
up and sandals on the floor beneath 
them, read, ate, slept, talked, or other- 
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wise whiled away the weary hours of 
travel, for Japanese trains are also 
‘painfully slow. 

It was thus that after five hours of 
monotony unrelieved, save by a change 
at Tosu, we arrived at Kumamoto. 
This large provincial town was to be the 
starting-point of our expedition, and 
we rather wondered, as we descended 
at the station, whether we would find 
the Japanese “ yadoya’”’ (inn) as 
clean and as comfortable as it had been 
described tous. The “ Togya Shiten ” 
had been recommended, and we were 
accordingly conveyed there in jin- 
rickshas. A pleasant run: of twenty 
minutes brought us to the door of the 
inn. After removing our shoes and 
leaving them on the door-step we 
entered, following mine host, with 
whose bows and smiles we vainly 
endeavoured to compete. Our room 
on the first floor appeared to extend 
the whole length of the house, but by 
quickly sliding paper shutters across, 
it was reduced to about one-third of 
its original size. Entering, we sat 
down cross-legged on the mats. 

The innkeeper after many prelimi- 
nary bows produced a form, which is 
supplied by the police and on which 
all travellers have to state their nation- 
ality, occupation, age, and many other 
details dear to the Japanese official 
mind. 

These preliminaries over, with the 
help of the phrase-book we announced 
our intention of supping at seven 
o'clock and went out to explore the 
town. We both agreed that, on first 
acquaintance, what had struck us 
most about the inn was its fragile, not 
to say flimsy appearance and scrupulous 
cleanliness. The whole building re- 
sembled a doll’s house of wood and 
paper, beautifully fitted together. No 
luck attended our sight-seeing in the 
town, as we failed to get into the castle, 
and darkness coming on, we returned 
to the inn. 

Supper was served by two delightful 
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little maids who sat opposite to us 
throughout the meal and attended to 
our every want. Smiles and giggles 
filled the place of conversation. We 
were agreeably surprised with the food, 
some excellent fried trout being fol- 
lowed by a dish that was announced as’ 
“ Biffu-teki”’ (beef steak) and turned 
out to be braised veal. We should 
probably have relished it more if we 
had known that this was to be our last 
taste of meat for four days. 

Our original intention had been to 
walk next day from Kumamoto to 
Toshita, but we finally decided to avail 
ourselves of the light railway which 
runs as fai as Otsu. 

Next day dawned rather gloomily, 
but nothing daunted, slinging our 
haversacks, we set out. The charges 
for bed and board were absurdly small, 
but all travellers in Japan are expected 
to give “‘ Cha-dai”’ (lit.—tea money) 
to the innkeeper up to about two yen, 
depending on the size of the inn; in 
return he makes a little present of 
sweets or post cards, and perhaps 
hands over a testimonial which will 
assure a cheerful welcome when pre- 
sented at the next inn. 

‘The light railway carried us to Otsu 


‘without incident, and from there our 


walk proper started. The gloomy dawn 
had been followed by a cloudless fore- 
noon, and things soon began to warm 
up to such an extent that at noon a 
halt was called at a wayside tea house, 
where small cakes, green tea, and Asahi 
beer formed our midday meal. The 
Japanese never seem to be afflicted by 
a real thirst, in the American sense of 
the term; long pint glasses are un- 
known, and ona hot dusty day, drinking 
beer out of a glass containing at the 
most one gill, or lukewarm green tea 
out of a shallow saucer, is warranted 
to try the best European temper. 
Such mundane considerations were, 
however, soon forgotten in admiration 
of the scenery. “We were now tramping 
alongside a mountain torrent, which 
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in its hurry to reach the sea was tumb- 
ling over all kinds of precipices and 
tripping against inntimerable rocks. 
This was the Shirakawa, and thence- 


clouds, we could see a lofty mountain. 
This, although we did not know it at 
the time, was the central mass of the 
volcano of Aso, and we were, even now, 


THE CRATER, ASO VOLCANO 


forward the road mounted steadily up- 


ward, till road and river were running | 


through a big cleft in the hills.’ Beyond, 
through the cleft, its head wreathed in 


climbing into the big bowl of the 
crater, the largest in the world, through 
a gap in its outer wall. Passing 
Tateno, in the very centre of the gorge, 
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and keeping to the right, we finally 
called a halt at Toshita, which is 
situated at the foot of some lofty cliffs, 
in the fork made by the junction of the 
two rivers Shirakawa and Kurokawa. 

Arrived at the inn, hot and dusty, 
we tore off our clothes, and arrayed in 
“kimonos”’ crossed the road to the 
public baths. These hot sulphur baths, 
heated by the subterranean fire of the 
volcano, abound in this district and 
are invariably full of bathers, sometimes 
of both sexes. Although this indis- 
criminate mixed bathing is now for- 
bidden by law, the Japanese have no 
false modesty on the subject, and for 
the foreigner this is sometimes rather 
embarrassing. 

I doubt if anything is more enjoyable 
than a hot bath after walking and per- 
spiring all day in the dust and sun, and 
after bathing, perfectly content with 
ourselves and the world in general, we 
sat outside our room on the frail little 
wooden balcony, listening to the roar 
of the rivers, and watching the stars 
peeping out through the arch of sky 
that stretched from cliff to cliif above 
our heads. 

Unfortunately our supper that night 
was a failure, as the cook gave us what 
he evidently thought was a first-class 
European meal. As far as I remember 
some untouchable rissoles formed the 
piéce de résistance, followed by boiled 
condensed milk. 

After supper, with pipes alight, we 
discussed to-morrow’s ascent of the 
volcano, and arranged with the inn- 
keeper for a guide. Meanwhile the 
““Nésan”’ (maid) had arranged on the 
floor the quilts and pillows that in 
Japan take the place of bed ; and what 
bed could be more comfortable, thought 
we, as we bade the maid “‘O yasumi 
nasai,’’ and turned over to sleep the 
sleep of the just. 

Punctually at 8 a.m. we _ started 
off for the volcano, led by the guide, 
whose elderly appearance was belied 
by his youthful activity. Although 
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loaded with our lunch, which included 
two bottles of beer, no light weight to 
carry all day, he had no difficulty in 
keeping well ahead of us. 

Before leaving the main road we 
had a wonderful glimpse of the Ai-gaeri 
Falls, and then a sharp turn to the 
left led us for an hour of fairly easy 
walking over desolate moorland. An- 
other two hours of hard climbing, with 
only one short halt, found us panting 
and perspiring, and words can hardly 
describe our joy on reaching the top. 
From here we could see the greater 
part of the vast wall of the outer 
crater, rising symmetrically all round 
to an average height of 2,000 feet, and 
some of the one hundred villages which 
it is popularly supposed to contain. 
Like some huge saucer, the only chip 
in its rim was the gap through which 
we had walked the day before. 

Two miles more across flat plain, 
covered with volcanic dust, brought 
us to the rest-house and temples at 
the foot of the final ascent. Here we 
enjoyed a well-earned rest and meal, 
and then up the last climb to the lip 
of the active crater. It would be more 
correct to say craters, as there are two, 
connected by a rift in the cone. Both 
were emitting clouds of steam and 
sulphurous vapours, to the great delight 
of the inevitable crowds of Japanese 
schoolboys; the elder ones already in 
full military uniform, the youngsters 
just privileged to wear a military cap. 

The easy descent to the foot of the 
crater, down the opposite side to that 
which we had ascended, was accom- 
plished without further incident and 
we struck the main road again at Bujo. 
Still travelling east we arrived at 
Sakanashi, paid off the guide, who we 
understood would again cross the crater 
and be back in Toshita that night, and 
announced ourselves at the local inn. 

As I have already explained, one of 
the many things that helped to make 
this trip so enjoyable were the baths. 
Every inn has its bath unless the public 
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TOSHITA BRIDGE AND VILLAGE 


baths are near, and the Japanese are _ that would burn the hide off a foreigner 
extraordinarily particular about bodily in a few seconds. In this case, no 


cleanliness, sitting for hours in a bath natural hot water being obtainable, the 
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bath was heated by a charcoal fire 
underneath, which kept it unpleasantly 
hot. In such’a case, of course, the 
water is only changed once a day, and 
all soap has to be washed off before 
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Sakanashi the road climbs steeply up 
out of the outer crater in zigzags, as 
no convenient gap exists on this side, 
but once up, the ground slopes gently 
away right down to the sea. 


AI-GAERI 


getting in—a fact which it would be 
as well for all would-be travellers to 
bear in mind, if they wish to avoid 
misunderstanding with the innkeeper. 

Takeda was our next objective, and 
the following day we made an early 
start. Just beyond the village of 


FALLS 


It was a lovely day, the fourth since 
we had left Nagasaki, and we were now 
in thoroughly good training. To our 
right rose the mass of Sobo-san, while 
on the left was the smaller height of 
Kuju-san, as we tramped along past 
flourishing farms and tiny little villages, 
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After. lunching at a dainty little tea- 
house in one of the latter, we entered 
the broken-up country that surrounds 
Takeda. This town lies in a valley 
and all roads enter and leave it by 
tunnels dug through the surrounding 
hills, giving the whole place a pictur- 
esque appearance. Being a town of no 
little importance (it returns its own 
member of Parliament); the inn at 
~ which we put up was of a more pre- 
tentious character than those which we 
had already sampled, and gave us a 
first-rate Japanese meal. The first 
course is invariably a bowl of “ sui- 
mono,” a kind of clear vegetable soup 
containing lumps of boiled fish; this is 
followed by an excellent omelette, or 
raw eggs beaten up with some highly 
flavoured sauce, slices of raw fish with 
more sauce, and pickled cabbages or 
cherries, the whole flanked by a large 
bowl of boiled rice. Then perhaps 
some fruit and Japanese candy. 

By this time we had picked up most 
of the common phrases used in Japan, 
and we learnt from the innkeeper that 
by walking to Inoukai and taking boat 
down the rapids of the Onogawa we 
could circumvent the rather dreary 
stretch of main road lying between 
Takeda and Oita. 

Accordingly, next night found us at 
Inoukai. Here the inn was pleasantly 
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situated on the bank of the Onogawa, 
and from the open window we could 
watch great boat-loads of merchan- 
dise being poled down the rapids. 
After supper we sat looking down 
at the twinkling lights of the river 
and listening to the murmur of the 
water while we exchanged compliments 
(gleaned from the phrase-book) with 
two dainty, giggling, little Japanese 
maids. 

That was our last night of living @ 
la japonaise ; next day we took boat 
down the rapids of the Onogawa to 
Isarusake on the sea, where our boat- 
man accepted two yen with pleasure, 
and we walked into Oita and civilisa- 
tion. At Oita we caught the tram for 
Beppu and marched up to the European 
Beppu Hotel. As we caught sight of 
some well-dressed American tourists 
standing in the hall we glanced at one 
another and suddenly realised what 
disreputable-looking tramps we had 
become in our dusty clothes and with 
bulging packs on our backs. 

I cannot find space for an account 
of our delightful stay at Beppu, where, 
as you may imagine, we did full justice 
to the European food, after our five 
days of “‘ Nihon gohan ”’ (lit. Japanese 
rice), or of our final return by train to 
Nagasaki, which brought to a close a 
very happy ten days’ leave. 
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Wuat Tommy, I wonder, has not heard 
some comrade or another mutter, as a 
tall, spruce Staff Officer, resplendent 
in well-fitting khaki tunic, touched with 
scarlet at the collar, scarlet-banded cap, 
lemon-coloured breeches, and chocolate 
field boots, has cantered by on a perfect 
thoroughbred: ‘ The long, lazy, lucky 
blighter, wish ’e ’ad my job, with this 
perishin’ pack a-wearin’ of ’is shoulders 
sore.” And yet, if the critical private 
soldier knew the endless worries and 
responsibilities of a Staff Officer’s life, 
would he change places with him so 
very willingly after all ? 

“‘ Safe job ’e’s got,” is another criti- 
cism the unthinking man is fond of 
levelling at the Staff. 

But is Staff work so very safe, when 
all’s said and done? Let us see! 

A reference to the famous Dar- 
danelles dispatch will, I think, prove 
my point. Writing of one of the most 
bloody hand-to-hand combats during 
the final great attack on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, General Sir Ian Hamilton 
says: 

At the same time strong forces of the enemy 
(forces which I had reckoned would have been 
held back to meet our advance from Suvla 
Bay) were hurled against the Farm and the 
spurs to the north-east, where there arose a 
conflict so deadly that it may be considered 
the climax of the four days’ fighting for the 
ridge. Portions of our line were pierced, and 
the troops driven clean down the hill. 

At the foot of the hill the troops were 


rallied by Staff Captain Street, who was there 
supervising the transport of food and water. 
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Without a word, unhesitatingly, they followed 
him back to the Farm, where they plunged 
again into the midst of that series of struggles 
in which generals fought in the ranks, and 
men dropped their scientific weapons and 
caught one another by the throat. So desper- 
ate a battle cannot be described. The Turks 
came on again and again, fighting magnifi- 
cently, calling upon the name of God. Our 
men stood to it and maintained, by many a 
deed of daring, the old traditions of their race. 
There was no flinching. They died in the 
ranks where they stood. 

Here Generals Cayley, Baldwin and Cooper, 
and all their gallant men achieved great glory. 
On this bloody field fell Brigadier-General 
Baldwin, who earned his first laurels at Czsar’s 
Camp at Ladysmith. 

There, too, fell Cooper, 
badly wounded. 


If a further sala is needed, one 
can be found in the annals of the Indian 
Mutiny, when Lieutenant Henry Mar- 
sham Havelock, son of General Sir 
Henry Havelock, won the. Victoria 
Cross. At the time of the happening, 
July 16, 1857, Lieutenant Havelock 
was on the Staff, as his father’s aide- 
de-camp. 

Nana Sahib had marched out of 
Cawnpore at the head of 13,000 rebels 
to oppose the advance of Sir Henry’s 
small column of 2,000 men, of whom 
700 were Sikhs. Tired out as our men 
were by forced marching, they never 
for a moment hesitated, but attacked 
the rebels’ position instantly, and in 
the first assault carried four villages 


~ and captured seven guns. Driven out 


of their first position at the point of 
the bayonet, the mutineers retired up 
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the Cantonment road, where a twenty- 
five-pounder gun in position gave them 
a rallying-point. Every moment flame 
and shell belched from the gun, making 
havoc in ranks and checking the 
advance, for the leading troops, the 
64th Staffordshires, who had lain down 
to escape the storm of death. 

If Cawnpore was to be carried, the 
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as they ran. The road to Cawnpore 
was opened, and ahead lay the dread 
discovery of the slaughter room and 
well wherein women and little children 
perished bloodily, an overwhelming 
proof of Nana Sahib’s appalling treach- 
ery and bad faith. 

Staff Captains and lesser lights may 
frequently be in danger of death during 
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gun must be silenced. Young Have- 
lock was sent galloping forward to 
order the 64th to take the gun at all 
costs. 

With a cheer, the remnant of the 
Staffords leapt to their feet, and, with 
Havelock riding at their head, they 
raged forward through shot and shell 
right up to the mouth of the gun and 
beyond it, bayoneting the flying rebels 


the course of a battle, but it is, to 
say the least of it, unusual for the 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
the master-brain, controlling the fight, 
to be in close proximity to the slaughter. 

During the greater part of the fight- 
ing in the final attack on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, General Sir Ian Hamilton 
and his Head-quarters Staff were well 
away from the scene of action—by 
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which I mean the actual fighting. Sir 
Ian explains this as follows: 


In that theatre I had my own Poste de 
Commandemant. But upon the 6th of 
August attacks in the.south were only to form 
part of one great concerted attack. Anzac 
was to deliver the knock-down blow, Helles 
and Suvla were complementary operations. 
Were I to commit myself at the outset to any 
one of these three theatres I must lose my sense 
of proportion. Worse, there being no lateral 
communication between them, as soon as I 
landed at one I was cut off from present touch 
with both of the others. At Imbros I was 
45 minutes from Helles, 40 minutes from 
Anzac, and 50 minutes from Suvla. Imbros 
was the centre of the cablesystem, and thence 
I could follow each phase of the triple attack 
and be ready with my two divisions of reserve 
to throw in reinforcements where they seemed 
most to be required. Therefore I decided to 


follow the opening moves from General Head- 


quarters. 


There is one sentence above of which 
Sir Ian makes use, ‘“‘ Were I to commit 
myself at the outset to any one of these 
three theatres I MUST LOSE MY SENSE 
OF PROPORTION.” The reader should 
note this carefully, for herein lies much 
of the success of modern generalship, in 
that it is of vital importance for the 
commander of an army to gain a true 
perspective of the trend of a battle and 
to retain his true sense of proportion. 

The very magnitude of a modern 
battle precludes the generals command- 
ing the forces on either side from being 
present thereat. The days are long 
since passed when a general could grasp 
all the phases of a fight while present 
in the field, for where our ancestors 
fought on a frontage of yards, we fight 
on a frontage of miles to-day. It is 
like a photographer who places his 
camera too close to the object, and 
looking on to the focusing screen 
sees nothing but a blurred mass, where- 
as if he takes the instrument sufficiently 
far back, the lens is focused and the 
whole scene before him stands out in 
clear-cut detail on the ground-glass 
screen. 

It must not be thought that isola- 
tion from sight means isolation from 
detailed information, for in these days 
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of wireless telegraphy, field telephones, 
heliograph, and even flag signalling, 
details of a fight are more quickly con- 
veyed mechanically than they could 
be visualised by the keenest human 
eyes. 

To-day, too, the personal equation, 
the personality of the leader, is as 
important as ever, but in a different 
manner from that which appertained 
in the days of Napoleon and Wellington. 
Visits from the Commander-in-Chief 
to his forces are highly desirable, and 
yet he remains, at the best, but a vague 
figure in the background, by whom are 
destinies controlled, so large have the 
armies of the nations grown. 

Do we not know, for instance, that 
General Sir Ian Hamilton entered a 
concert-hall full of Australians and New . 
Zealanders recently, and for a long 
period remained unrecognised, and yet, 
when recognition came to the Anzacs, 
they cheered him to the echo; for sol- 
diers will love a great leader at all 
times, whether they are brought into 
actual personal contact with him or 
not. 

The uninitiated may scoff at the 
Commander in the security of his 
General Head-quarters, but little they 
reck of the reasons which keep him 
there, or of the continual restraint he 
has to exert to keep himself away from 
the firing line. For it needs far more. 
moral courage to sit still waiting for 
news than it does tO lead troops in 
the thick of the fight when the blood 
is up and the pulses dancing. As the 
Commander sits there waiting, it is 
his duty to keep his own mind clear, 
and not to spoil or hamper the work 
of his subordinates by fussing and 
worrying them. Hundreds of thou- 
sands may fight and fall, toil and 
endure in the battle, but it is part of 
the scheme of modern warfare that the 
brain which plans and directs, and the 
Staff which organises, should remain 
detached, and, so far as possible, in 
severity. 
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It has already been said that a 
commander who is too closely brought 
into personal touch with the fighting 
loses his sense of proportion, but it 
remains to point out that the general 
in the firing line SEES TOO CLEARLY. 
He sees whole battalions wiped out of 
existence, he sees the personal suffering 
of those committed to his care, senti- 
ment enters in, to the detriment of his 
calculations. 

One of the finest generals Britain 
ever produced fell short of perfection 
in that he valued human lives too 
highly, and was too prone to sacrifice 
his main issues to the saving of a 
brigade or so. In other words, the 
general in the firing line is almost bound 
to be unduly influenced by the im- 
mediate happenings around him. 

An army is not, as it is so often 
spoken of, a vast machine, for in deal- 
ing with a machine one can calculate 
almost to a certainty the probability 
of a breakdown. No! An army is 
rather a tool, a delicate instrument, 
and yet unlike an instrument in this 
respect, that whereas the workman 
has to guard against the possibility of 
a flaw yielding to rough usage, the flaw 
the General has to guard against is the 
weakness of human nature. It is the 
business of the Staff to take every 
precaution that the strain put upon 
the instruments they handle—the Army 
Corps, Divisions, Brigades, what you 
will—does not go up to or beyond the 
breaking-point. They must therefore 
alleviate stress by the perfection of 
their organisation, and how can .that 
organisation remain perfect if the chief 
corner stones, the Commander and his 
Head-quarter Staff, are exposed to the 
risks of battle and sudden death, and 
to all the full rigours of the campaign 
which the private soldier undergoes? 
In other words, the physical strain 
falls upon the body of the Army, the 
Regimental Soldier, while the mental 
strain is imposed upon the brain of the 
Army, the Staff Officer. Therefore 
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the General is kept in the best physical 
condition possible, in order that his 
mentality may remain at its greatest 
efficiency, and is preserved from the 
dangers which might result in his death 
or disability from wounds and from 


exposure and physical discomforts, 
that his health may remain sound and 
his judgment unimpaired. 

Crudely put, it may be said that 
fighting men are plentiful, but great 
generals are few and far between, for 
the value of a general is not the value 
of an individual man; his worth must be 
reckoned in armies—indeed the fate of 
a nation may hang upon his life and 
preservation in health. It is theiefore 
the first duty of the Commander of an 
army to keep himself fit in body and 
mind to meet the calls which will be 
imposed upon him, and to put into 
practice in war the lessons he has 
learned in peace, which will enable 
him to plan successfully for the ultimate 
victory of the armies of his nation. 
Now we see why, even frequently 
against his own will, and in spite of the 
jibes and taunts of the ignorant and 
maliciously thoughtless, the Comman- 
der of an army keeps clear of danger 
and lives in comparative, if simple, 
comfort, while those whose destinies 
he controls endure all the horrors of 
the greatest of all tests of human 
endurance—WaR. But .without the 
master ,brain to direct them, the 
soldiers would endure far greater hor- 
rors, the horrors of defeat. 

It must not be thought that, apart 
from the work of organisation carried - 
on by subordinates, the whole of the 
credit for the promulgation of a success- 
ful campaign is justly awarded to the 
leader of the forces in the field, for it 
has not infrequently happened in the 
past that the Thinker—the master 
brain—has not been the Commander 
himself, but his Chief of the General 
Staff, who is the Commander’s Military 
Adviser, to whom he delegates the 
control and organisation of the Staff, 
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and by whom all orders are signed on 
behalf of the Commander-in-Chief. The 
public are apt to think haphazardly that 
so long as the moral of the fighting men 
is greater than that of the enemy-armies 
by which they are opposed, victory is a 
foregone conclusion ; but if the defini- 
tion is altered to read ‘‘ Provided the 
moral, equipment, and organisation of 
the military forces of a nation are 
greater than those of another nation to 
which they are opposed, victory is a 
foregone conclusion,’ why, then I am in 
entire agreement with the definition. 

The military textbooks (Field Ser- 
vice Regulations, Part IJ) lay down the 
following principles :. 

Apart from the personal characteristics of 
the troops and the nature of their equipment, 
transport, etc., the mobility of an army de- 
pends directly on the efficiency of the organisa- 
tion by which its daily requirements are 
supplied. This organisation must provide not 
only for the immediate replacement of de- 
ficiencies in personnel, animals, supplies and 
material of all kinds, but for the prompt 
removal of everything that is no longer re- 


quired at the front, such as sick, wounded, and 
prisoners. 


In conjunction with this principle 
should be read another : 
The successful issue of military operations 
depends primarily upon combination and unity 
of effort directed with energy and determina- 


tion towards a definite object. Unity of 
control is essential to unity of effort. 


In these two principles the thought- 
ful reader will find much food for reflec- 
tion, and the vital importance of good 
Staif workwill at once be obviousto him. 
When once the duties of the various 
branches of the Staif are grasped, it 
will be seen how fully they are embraced 
in the first principle laid down above. 
For example, the personal character- 
istics of the troops, 7.e. their fitness for 
war, contingent upon their training 
and preliminary preparation, are the 
business of the General Staff Branch ; 
the supply of personnel and medi- 
cal equipment, the removal of sick, 
wounded, and prisoners from the front, 
and the replacement of casualties, are 
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the concern of the Adjutant-General. 
The nature, supply, and suitability of 
the transport and equipment, and their 
replacement when deficient, are the 
responsibility of the Quartermaster- 
General, as are also the supply of 
remounts and the removal and replace- 
ment of deficiencies in material. 

The second principle cited above may 
be made to apply better to the work 
of the General Staff than to that of 
either of the other branches separately. 

For the better understanding of this, 
let us examine the construction of the 
Staff and the duties the departments are 
called upon to perform in detail. First 
we find it is necessary, to ensure “‘ Unity 
of Control,” to appoint a Commander- 
in-Chief of the forces in the field in 
order that there may be “ Unity of 
Effort.” This appointment is made 
by, or subject to the approval of, the 
Government, but no one man could 
carry the whole organisation and direc- 

- tion of an army in the field on his own 
shoulders, and so the Commander-in- 
Chief is given a General Staff ; and even 
then it would be unfair to expect the 
Commander-in-Chief to co-ordinate the 
Staff work at General Head-quarters, 
although he is responsible for so doing, 
when he has so many matters of policy 
and strategy to exercise his mind. 

*Therefore he is given a Chief of the 
General Staff in the Field, to whom he 
delegates the task so far as he thinks fit. 

Yet another principle laid down by 
the military authorities is that— 

The essence of all efficient organisation lies 
in due subdivision of labour and decentralisa- 
tion of responsibility among subordinates, each 
individual being given duties which he can 
perform adequately. At the same time 
central control and co-ordination of subordi- 


nate parts for the attainment of the common 
objective must be assured. 


Here, then, we begin to see the founda- 
tion in principle upon which the whole 
structure of an army is erected, namely 
the subdivision of that army into 
(1) Fighting Troops, (2) Administra- 
tive services and Departments. This 
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is the first broad basis upon which we 
must work, but in this article we are 
not concerned with the fighting troops, 
and therefore we may turn our atten- 
tion to the subdivision of the Staff. 

It will have been gathered from what 
has already been said that the Staff is 
subdivided for the greater convenience 

_ in working. We have also seen that a 
Chief Staff Officer is appointed, whose 
duty it is to co-ordinate and supervise 
the work. 
ment the administrative services which 
work under and by direction of the 
Staff, we may treat of the General 
Head-quarters under three heads: 

1, The General Staff Branch. 

2. The Adjutant-General’s Branch. 

3. The Quartermaster - General’s 

Branch. 
Some indication has previously been 


given of the duties of the two latter _° 


branches, but the work of the General 
Staff Branch, which comes more directly 
under the control of the Chief of the 
General Staff than do the two others 
perhaps, is new ground for us to 
explore. Ina broad way it may be laid 
down that this branch deals with fight- 
ing arrangements and the administra- 
tion of the fighting troops in battle, as 
well as their efficiency and war organisa- 
tion. 

Reviewing the matter somewhat 
more carefully, it will be readily realised 
that this involves the collection of in- 
telligence in the shape of information 
gained by special reconnaissance, official 
reports, spies’ reports,and rumours. All 
this matter has to be collated, all that 
which is possible sifted out from that 
which is impossible, and the probable 
separated from the improbable. The 
dispositions of one’s own forces are 
known, but the dispositions of the 
enemy must of necessity remain on a 
hypothetical basis, although good in- 
telligence work may reduce the proba- 
bility and improbability of his plans 
almost to a certainty. On the intelli- 
gence forthcoming, taken in conjunc- 
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tion with the preparedness and availa- 
bility of one’s own troops for action, is 
built up the plan of action. When a 
plan has been prepared to the satisfac- 
tion of the General Commanding the 
Forces, all his energies and those of the 
Staff must be turned to making the 
necessary dispositions for successfully 
carrying out the plan on the lines of 
operation selected. 

The work of the General Staff Branch 
does not cease, however, with the pre- 
paration of a plan and the selection of 
the lines of operation. Such matters 
as the concentration and distribution 
of the troops and material in the area, 
and the distribution of information to 
subordinate commanders, have to be 
considered. Interpreters and guides 
must be found, and intercommunica- 
‘tion in the field arranged. Areas have 
to be allotted to the troops moving into 
the theatre of war, and their security 
assured, and finally the most careful 
march tables must be prepared to en- 
sure the arrival of the various forma- 
tions of troops at given points at the 
right time. 

Turning from the actual immediate 
preparation for battle, we find the 
General Staff Branch occupied in the 
preparation of ciphers, revision of maps, 
or preparing dispatches and reports 
concerning their work. The care of 
foreign attachés, and press corres- 
pondents, the disposal of captured 
documents and the censorship of the 
post, telegraphs, cables, etc., forms no 
small part of their labours. 

Although perhaps not so exciting 
or so intimately in touch with the actual 
conflict, the work of the Adjutant- 
General’s Branch of the Staff is no less 
important. 

Before going into detail it may be 
as well to point out that whereas the 
General Staff Branch deals with the 
medical services so far as_ tactical 
dispositions are concerned, the Adju- 
tant-General’s Branch controls the 
medical services as regards discipline 
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and sanitation; under this branch too 
are controlled the Chaplain’s Depart- 
ment and the Deputy Judge-Advocate- 
General’s Department, with the Military 
Police and the administration of Martial 
Law, including Courts Martial, etc. 
These last alone involve endless work. 
Take the chain of procedure to be 
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by Court Martial. The prisoner and 
thewitnessesare then paraded before the 
Adjutant, who reads the charge over 
to the prisoner, and then takes down 
in his own handwriting the whole of 
the evidence, and any statement the 
accused may wish to make. Each 
separate piece of evidence has to be 
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followed and assume as an example 
that a private soldier has struck his 
superior officer.’ 

The offender is brought-up in Orderly 
Room before his Commanding Officer, 
who hears the evidence, and, as this is 
not an offence with which he can deal 
summarily, he commits the man to trial 


read over as it is concluded, and is then 
signed by the accused and the witness. 
This summary of evidence the Com- 
manding Officer forwards to superior 
authority with a request that a Court 
Martial may be convened to try the case. 
In due course notification is received of 
the composition of the Court, and date 
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and place of trial, and the papers are 
forwarded to the President of the Court. 
At the trial the Adjutant acts as prose- 
cutor, and the accused may, if he so 
elects, ask for an officer to be appointed 
to defend him. This officer is known as 
the ‘“‘Prisoner’s friend.” When the 
trial is concluded, the proceedings and 
finding of the Court are forwarded to 
Divisional Head-quarters for confirma- 
tion by the General Officer Command- 
ing, and are subsequently returned to 
the Officer Commanding the Regiment 
to which the accused belongs, for the 
promulgation of the sentence. Finally 
comes all the detail of entries on the 
man’s company sheets and at the Re- 
cord Office. 

To revert, however, to the duties of 
the Adjutant-General’s Branch of the 
Staff with which we were dealing when 
‘this digression intervened. 

On the question of duties in connec- 
tion with the actual fighting, it will be 
seen that the Adjutant-General’s de- 
partment deals with all questions 
relating to the supply of personnel ; 
casualties and invaliding, and arranges 
for the disposal of prisoners and the 
burial of the dead. In connection with 
the above, returns have to be prepared 
and dealt with. For instance, after an 
action, the Commanders of fighting 
units render returns of casualties. 
These returns are noted in the Adju- 
tant-General’s Office and passed to the 
War Office, and to the Paymaster at 
the base. A nominal roll of soldiers 
in hospital is prepared by the com- 
manders of medical units, which is sent 
to the A.G.’s office, and there filed. 
Other returns prepared by com- 
manders of fighting troops and filed in 
the A.G.’s Office are (1) register of 
prisoners captured from the enemy, 
(2) register of enemy’s dead. 

What may be termed the general 
work of the Adjutant-General’s Branch 
embraces such matters as Routine, 
Garrison, and Ceremonial duties, 
Honours and Rewards, Pay and Pro- 
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motion, Enlistments, and Interior Eco- 
nomy. Although this branch does not 
deal with the payment of officers, it 
performs all executive duties in relation 
to the promotion and appointment of 
Officers. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the Adjutant-General’s Branch of 
the Staff has plenty to occupy its 
attention, and to prevent it from 
idling in that gilded splendour which 
the uninitiated may be apt to think 
it enjoys. 

Let us now turn to the Quarter- 
master-General’s Department, which 
is responsible for the provision and 
maintenance of stores of all kinds, 
including clothing, equipment, forage, 
food, and animals. 

Under the control of this branch are 
placed the Department of the Pay- 
master-in-Chief, Ordnance, Remount, 
Veterinary, and Postal Services, Works 
and Transport also come within their 
sphere of operations. Embarkations 
and landings are arranged and carried 
out by them, subject, in the theatre of 
war, to the general control of the Chief 
of the General Staff, in co-operation 
with the naval authorities, from which 
it is not a very far flight to imagine 
that they are also concerned with trans- 
port by sea and land and railway 
administration. It will be remembered 
that the General Staff Branch is 
responsible for the allotment of areas 
in which troops are to be quartered, but 
it is upon the Quartermaster-General’s 
Staff that the work of distributing 
the quarters in detail devolves. A 
moment’s thought will make the reason 
for this obvious: the General Staff 
Branch is only concerned with the 
safety and tactical disposition of the 
fighting troops, whereas the Quarter- 
master-General’s Branch is responsible 
for their well-being, and also for the 
sanitary conditions of men in billets, 
camps, and places where troops are 
quartered. In relation to the actual 
fighting, their chief business is in con- 
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nection with the supply of ammunition 
and material, and the provision of 
transport by rail, road, or sea for the 
fighting troops. 

There is yet one other Staff Depart- 
ment—at the War Office—which should 
be mentioned, that of the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, who is respon- 
sible for the provision of arms, ammuni- 
tion, technical stores, and vehicles, and 
who is also entrusted with the con- 
struction and maintenance of the coast 
defences. 

Turning now to the principle laid 
down on page 296, wherein is mentioned 
the “due subdivision of labour and 
decentralisation of responsibility,” it 
must not be thought that the three 
branches of the General Staif can 
handle all matters directly within the 
confines of their own offices, any more 
than the Commander-in-Chief of an 
army can attend to all the details, or 
make provision within the cells of his 
brain for the wants of all those he is 
entrusted to lead. This being the case, 
labour is subdivided and responsibility 
decentralised still further, by the ap- 
pointment of Directors of Adminis- 
trative services and Departments who 
advise on the technicalities of the 
services they are appointed to adminis- 
ter. They receive their orders from 
the Commander-in-Chief (or the In- 
spector-General of Communications) 
through the branch of the Staff within 
whose sphere their services are required, 
subject to which they have absolute 
control of the duties to be performed, 
as they have also over the personnel of 
their own services. 

It is unnecessary to detail the duties 
of these various officers, suffice it there- 
fore to say that they are appointed for 
the Administration of Army Signals, 
Ordnance Services, Remounts, Railway 
Transport, Transport, Supplies, Works, 
Medical, Veterinary,and Postal Services, 
and, as has already been mentioned, 
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there is a Deputy Judge-Advocate- 
General, a Principal Chaplain, and a 
Paymaster-in-Chief. 

As some indication of the multitu- 


-dinous tasks of these officers, one may 


quote the official duties of the Director 
of Army Signals, which are defined as 
being : 

Organisation and maintenance of all means 
of intercommunication, including visual, elec- 
trical, and mechanical, and dispatch riders 
throughout, and distribution of the signal 
troops, and for the employment of those not 
allotted to subordinate commands, in accord- 
ance with the orders issued by the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

His representative at the Head-quarters of 
the Inspector-General of Communications is 
responsible to the Director of Army Signals for 
the administration of the signal troops allotted 
to the lines of communication and to the 
Inspector-General of Communications for their 
distribution and employment. 


To make the working of the Adminis- 
trative Services abundantly clear, one 
cannot do better than quote from 
Field Service Regulations, Part II, as 
follows : 


The responsibility for the methods employed 
in providing for the requirements of the forces 
in- the field rests with the Directors of Ad- 
ministrative Services, subject, according to 
circumstances, to the general supervision and 
control of the three principal Staff Officers, 
through whom the instructions of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief are issued, or of the Inspector- 
General of Communications. When impor- 
tant questions are referred by the Directors 
for the decision of the Commander-in-Chief, or 
of the Inspector-General of Communications, 
or should the Commander-in-Chief or In- 
spector-General of Communications see fit to 
interpose in matters not referred to them, the 
responsibility is his, 

Right down the chain of commands 
from General Head-quarters Staff to 
Divisional Staffs, the same system 
appertains, and the corresponding Staff 
Officers are known as Assistant Adju- 
tant-Generals, Assistant Quartermaster- 
Generals, or, when the two offices are 
combined, Deputy Assistant Adjutant 
and Quartermaster-General, known as 
the D.A.A.O.M.G. 

With the lesser officers of Adminis- 
trative Services, the word “‘ Assistant ”’ 


* Ie. the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant-General, and the Quartermaster- 


General.— AUTHOR, 
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is prefixed to the title?thus theA.D.M.S. 
serving with Divisional Staff is the 
Assistant Director of Medical Supplies, 
and the D.A.D.O.S. (known familiarly 
as ““Dados”’) is the Deputy Assistant 
Director of Supplies. These latter 
officers are not ‘‘ on the Staff,” how- 
ever, in so far as they do not wear the 
Staff Officers’ distinctive badges, 7.e. 
the red tabs on the collar of the tunic. 
and the red cap-band bearing the crest 
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From the foregoing the reader should 
have gathered a pretty comprehensive 
idea of ‘‘ The Staff.” 

Let us now try to achieve the im- 
possible by imagining an army taking 
the field without a Staff to make 
arrangements and to direct operations. 
Such a feat may have been possible in 
the days of William the Conqueror and 
King Harold, although I very much 
doubt it. It is assumed that war has 
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of England, but special coloured tabs 
and bands denoting their services. 

Next below the Divisional Staff 
‘comes the Brigade Staif, consisting of 
the Brigadier? his Brigade Major and a 
Staff Captain; below them again we 
have the Brigade of Artillery, Regiment 
of Cavalry or Battalion of Infantr 
with a Head-quarter Staff (not Stati 
Officers) comprising a Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commanding, a Major second 
in command, and the Adjutant, 


been declared and, of necessity, the 
supreme command has to be vested in 
some one—in ancient times the king. 
This supreme leader has now to ac- 
quaint the commanders of units with 
his wishes. Suppose even that he can 
do that, the first question of the unit 
commanders will be, ‘‘ Where are we to 
find horses to make up our strength, 
how are we to get ammunition, by 
what means shall we cross the water or 
get to the scene of action?” 
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Stretch the imagination a little 
farther if you will, and postulate that 
each unit commander makes his own 
arrangements and does arrive at the 
desired place. Even so, some units 
will arrive days, or even weeks before 
the others, and those who are there first 
will in all probability have cleared the 
surrounding country of all available 
food-stuffs and forage,and will certainly 
have selected the best quarters for 
themselves irrespective of their tactical 
situation in relation to the supreme 
leader’s plans of campaign. 

Finally, after all the units have 
arrived at the appointed spot, the 
supreme leader must hold a great meet- 
ing of all his unit commanders before 
he can give battle to the enemy, but 
when the unit commanders have left 
his presence and the fight is on, how is 
he to control their movements or alter 
his dispositions as necessity may arise. 
How is he to feed the troops after the 
resources of the country are exhausted ? 
What is to become of the prisoners and 
the wounded ? Need more be said ? 

A concrete example will best serve to 
emphasise the point, and the actual 
adventures of a soldier of the original 
British Expeditionary Force in France 
to bring home to the reader the inestim- 
able value, not only to the nation and 
to our Allies, but to the private soldier 
also, of the work carried on by the Staff 
of the British Army. 

For this purpose I shall take the 
liberty of quoting from a diary-letter 
from Sapper George Bryant, Royal 
Engineers, to his father, which was 
published in Mr. J. St. John Adcock’s 
excellent little book In the Firing Line. 
It must be understood that the dates 
in August refer to the year 1914. 


August 17.—Sailed 


from Southampton, 
on Manchester Engineer, 4.45 a.m. 

August 18.—Landed Rouen 6.20 a.m. _Pro- 
ceeded to rest-camp on the Race-course, Rouen. 


August 19—Left camp 9 p.m. 
entrained to Aulnoye. 

August 20.—Marched to Fiezines. 

August 21—Marched to Mons and _ pro- 
ceeded to the canal to obstacle the bridges and 


and 
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prepare for blowin? up. Barricaded the main 
streets. Saw German cavalry and was under 
fire. 

August 22.—Severe fighting and terrible... . 

August 23.—. Retreated and dug 
trenches for infantry . . . and retreated again 
and marched to take up position for next day, 
which was to be a rest, we having had but very 
little. 

August 24.—We were unable to rest. 

August 25.—. ..1I received my wound in 
left leg. . . .. Was placed on tool cart, and 
taken to field hospital, but rest there was short, 
owing to Germans firing on hospital... . I 
was helped by two other fellows and on to a 
cart, which overtook the ambulance, which 
I was put on, and travelled all night to St. 
Quentin and was entrained there at 9.30 a.m. 
August 26. 

August 26.— Travelled all day, reaching 
Rouen. 


August 27.—Was taken to, Field Hospital 
on Race-course. 

Here in this simple soldier’s letter is 
an epitome of Staff work. 

It will be noticed that he commenced 
his entries on August 17, 1914, the day 
on which his unit sailed from South- 
ampton. If this be accepted as com- 
mon to the major portion of the original 
British Expeditionary Force, the follow- 
ing must be true. War was declared 
on August 4, 1914, by August 17 
the reservists had been called up, the 
Army mobilised, equipped, and em- 
barked, the following morning they had 
landed in France, and. by August 21 
—four days later—they’were at Mons, 
and under fire. 

The fact that not only the Regular 
Army, but also the Special Reserve and 
the Territorial Force were mobilised 
within approximately a fortnight of 
the outbreak of hostilities certainly 
indicates a high degree of staff organisa- 
tion prior to the war ; and the mobili- 
sation regulations drawn up in peace 
time by the Adjutant-General to the 
Forces must have been complete indeed, 
as also the preparation for the co-ordina- 
tion of mobilisation arrangements and 
orders. 

Nor is this all. Taking facts as they 
are, one cannot but admire the organi- 
sation which carried out the arrange- 
ments both on this side of the Channel 
and the other, which enabled our troops 
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to bear their part in the early fighting 
of the war. 

’ Think for one moment of the mass of 
detail work involved in the preparation 
of train tables for the movement of 
formations of troops, from their 


quarters to the port of embarkation at: 


Southampton, the task of the naval 
authorities so wonderfully efficiently 
performed in the transportation of 
troops across the Channel, and think 
too of the preparation necessary for 
feeding the troops at Southampton 
prior to embarkation. 

The prevailing note all through 
Sapper Bryant’s diary-letter to his 
father is one of matter-of-fact accep- 
tance, no word is said of difficulties 
encountered or of inconveniences 
suifered by the journey, no mention 
made of lack of food or of bad quarters. 
He accepted it all in this matter-of-fact 
way simply because things went with- 
out a hitch, and he, like almost every 
private soldier, never realised or even 
paused to think of the unceasing toil of 
the Staff which had rendered his easy 
transit from England to the Front 
possible. 

Here we may glean an insight into 
what went on across the water before 
the arrangements on that’ side were 
complete, for of course the British 
Expeditionary Force was preceded by 
such members of the General Staff as 
the Commander -in-Chief may have 
deemed necessary, the head-quarters of 
the Inspector-General of Communica- 
tions, and of the Lines of Communica- 
tion Defence Commanders and a pro- 
portion of the Lines of Communication 
Units, Directors (or their represen- 
tatives) of the various Administrative 
Services, and finally the head-quarters 
of the Base Commandant. 

One may regard the work of the 
officers sent over to the other side by 
the Commander-in-Chief as of rather a 
diplomatic nature, in addition to which 
everybody’s job is a little bit of their 
job, and perhaps one were better 
M* 
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advised in saying that they exercise a 
general supervision of all the work. 
Ordinarily their first job is to estab- 
lish relations with the civil authorities, 
but with the French Staif working hand 
in glove with us, this will in all proba- 
bility have been hardly necessary. 
They must, however, have been con- 
fronted with a stupendous task in the 
compilation (in conjunction with the 
Inspector-General of Communications, 
the Director of Railway Transport, and 
the French railway authorities) of 
railway time-tables and march tables 
from the base to the concentration 
area. Much of this work too would 
be influenced by the Staff work on this 
side, for the order of the arrival of 
troops at the base, and subsequently in 
the concentration area, would require 
consideration, as well as their sub- 
sistence and distribution on arrival. 
The Staff of the Inspector-General 


of Communications must have worked . 


day and night at the collection of food 
and forage and the finding of quarters 
and depots, as well as offices for the 
Staff and Administrative Departments. 
In this, however, a good deal of help 
would have been forthcoming from the 
French military authorities, but the 
whole work of allotting, quays, wharves, 
and docks will have fallen to their lot, 
in conjunction witli the Director of Sea 
Transports. Theirs was the task of 
handling the troops as the transport 
ships came in, and therefore all disem- 
barkation tables would be prepared by 
them as well as the orders for moving 
troops to quarters. A certain number 
of transport vehicles and animals had 
to be purchased, and any auxiliary 
labour and transport corps that were 
required organised. From first 
quarters, troops had to be conveyed in 
accordance with the General Staff 
railway time-tables above referred to. 
The arrival of the troop-ships would be 
the signal for added activity, and each 
ship would be met by the Military 
Landing Officer or his.representatives 
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from whom the troops would get their 
orders for immediate future movements 
to quarters or entraining stations. 
These orders would be issued by the 
Inspector-General of Communications 
to the Camp Commandant, and by him 
to the Military Landing Officer. The ad- 
ministrative services had a big respon- 
sibility in arranging for the subsistence 
of the troops during concentration. 

The whole subtle chain of work can 
be followed in the sapper’s letter quoted 
above. First from Southampton’ by 
sea and river to Rouen, then by rail to 
Aulnoye, and thence by rail to Mons 
and the bloody business of war. 

It will be noticed that Sapper Bryant 
refers to the blowing up of bridges and 
the digging of trenches; where, then, 


would the materials for these works 
have come from without adequate 
preparatory organisation by the Staff, 
which also ensured the presence of the 
Engineers in the right place at the right 
moment? Again, we find the writer of 
the letter describing how he was taken 


to a field hospital directly he was 
wounded, and how he was subsequently 
entrained from St. Quentin to Rouen, 
where he ultimately found refuge and 
rest in the field hospital on the race- 
course—yet further evidence of ade- 
quate Staif work in the organisation of 
field hospitals for the wounded and the 
provision of ambulance trains for their 
removal to the base. 

The private soldier (and sometimes 
the subordinate officer too) is apt to 
think that all his efforts are in vain and 
the battle lost. The reason for this 
point of view is to be found in the early 
pages of this article in which I said that 
“ the general in the firing line sees too 
clearly,’ and the same is true of the 
junior soldier, for general and private 
soldier alike are but human, and the 
man in the firing line is bound in course 
of time to become obsessed by the 
happenings around him. He thinks 
that he sees for himself, and in so 
doing forgets that he is entirely ignorant 
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(if a junior officer or private soldier) 
of what is happening elsewhere’in the 
line. Even the Divisional Commander 
and the Brigadier may not quite under- 
stand what is taking place, but they at 
any rate know that they are but hold- 


‘ing the enemy while the real great 


attack is taking place. 

Take the doubters far behind the 
firing line, however, perhaps even out of 
the sound of the great guns, into that 
quiet room at General Head-quarters, 
where the “‘ Future Map ”’ is displayed 
with its variegated clusters of coloured 
flags defining the Commander’s antici- 
pations and expectations of how the 
fight will go, and the matter will be 
amply clear. Their trouble has been 
that they could not probe the workings 
of that mighty brain which has planned 
the great attack. 

From here take the pact into an- 
other room, where a group of Staff 
Officers are working feverishly. A 
great map is pinned down. This too 
is decorated with gay and variously 
coloured flags, numbered and named, 
but it is different from the ‘‘ Future 
Map,” for this is the map on which the 
progress of the fight is recorded. As 
the dispatches and reports come in, 
they are read out and the flags moved 
to fresh positions, forward or rearward 
as the line advances or is, in places, 
flung back. The Commander of the 
Forces, the man who has planned the 
coup, coming into the room and allow- 
ing his glance to sweep along the far- 
flung battle line, can tell in an instant 
the general trend of the action or the 
disposition of any particular unit of 
his troops. 

_ There is an old adage, “ If anything 
goes wrong, damn the Staff.” This is 
grossly unfair, for the Statf-work hard 
and unceasingly, and their responsi- 
bility is enormous. Much of their work 
is unobtrusive and unknown, but no 
great military campaign was ever yet 
brought to a successful issue without 
good Staff work. 
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SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 


No. 27—HAMPSHIRE 


BY OWEN JONES 


HUNTING is the subject of by far the 
most attractive and generally interest- 
ing records of old-time sport in Hamp- 
shire. We are gratefully indebted to 
the Rev. Edward Austen-Leigh for 
his delightful Recollections of the Early 
Days of the Vine Hunt and of its 
Founder, William John Chute, Esq., 
M.P., of The Vine, together with Brief 
Notices of the Adjoining Hunts, which 
was issued in 1865. The book was 
published as written by “A Sexa- 
genarian,”’ and the following original 
letter in the author’s handwriting 
shows how it came about: 


Bray VICARAGE, 
MAIDENHEAD, 


March 24, 1865. 
DEAR DAUBENEY, : 
My eldest son, who is partner with 
Spottiswoode, has sent me your note inquiring 
about the Author of Recollections of the Vine 
Hunt. You may scarcely recognise me under 
the name of Leigh, which I assumed after my 
intercourse with you ceased, but under the 
name of Austen you will remember one who, 
forty years ago, used to scramble along in your 
wake amongst the fences of the old Vine wood- 
lands. I think I recollect one run from 
Mortimer Common to Burghfield Street, in 
which we successfully rode over each other in 
ditches with mutual objurgations for blocking 
up the way. 
Richard Pole of Wolverton asked me, last 
May, whether I could supply any facts con- 
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cerning the early days of the Vine Hunt. 
Having begun it, I took interest in the subject, 
and took a good deal of pains, by inquiries 
amongst persons older than myself, to ascer- 
tain some facts which were on the eve of being 
forgotten. 

Remembering the days when you often led 
the way, and having ascertained where you 
lived, ordered acopy to be sent to you, think- 
ing you might take some interest in the record. 
You will easily recognise your own place in the 
statement made at the end of the seventh 
letter, about the improved riding which had 
taken place in the hunt at that time. 

Iam, 
Yours very truly, 
J. Epwp. AUSTEN-LEIGH. 


The book consists of eleven letters, 
in the first of which the author states, 
“‘T am inclined to believe that, if such 
particulars are worth recording at all, 
there is no one now living better 
qualified for the task than myself: for 
I was intimate with Mr. Chute from my 
childhood to the time of his death; I 
conversed much with sportsmen whose 
recollections went back a generation 
before my birth; and I have lived in 
familiar intercourse with many masters 
of hounds.” There was abundance of 
hunting a hundred years before 1865, 
but it was not so systematically con- 
ducted or on so grand a scale. It was 
diffused amongst many smaller es- 
tablishments. This was especially the 
case with harriers, of which most 
country squires, and some _ tenant 
farmers, kept each his own cry of 
hounds, more or less numerous accord- 
ing to his means. For instance, late in 
the eighteenth century two neighbour- 
ing squires, Terry of Dummer and 
Harwood of Dean, each kept a regular 
pack of harriers, scarcely five miles 
apart; yet the Digweed family, who 
rented nearly the whole parish of 
Steventon, had a few couples of beagles, 
with which they hunted over the ground 
that they occupied midway between the 
two. 

Besides the numerous packs of har- 
riers belonging to individual pro- 
prietors, there was a special kind, 
called a “‘ town-pack,” or “‘ town-cry,” 
which had no kennel, but were billeted 


amongst the tradesmen and _ other 
principal inhabitants of the place: on 
hunting days they were collected by a 
horn blown in the street. It was not 
at all unusual t8 hunt both hare and 
fox with the same hounds ;° Mr. Chute 
did so before he kept a regular pack of 
foxhounds, as also Mr. St. John in the 
Hampshire part of the present Garth 
country, and Mr. Truman Villebois in 
the Candover district, before he was 
master of the H.H. 

It was not till the season of 1791-2 
that Mr. Chute’s hounds first became 
foxhounds. They finally ceased to 
hunt hare in 1794-5. The hounds he 
first kept, during the lifetime of his 
father, till 1790, were large harriers ; 
it is probable that both he and they, 
according to the irregular habits of 
those days, were quite willing to go 
after a fox whenever they might chance 
to come across one. He seems to have 
changed the character of his pack 
gradually, procuring draft foxhounds, 
and retaining some of his harriers to run 
with them. Mr. Austen-Leigh had 
little doubt that Mr. Apperly (“ Nim- 
rod” of The Sporting Magazine) ob- 
tained the above dates from Mr. Chute 
himself, since Mr. Apperly lived for two 
or three years near the Vine. 

Between the years 1788 and 1795, 
King George IV, then Prince of Wales, 
rented Kempshott, and hunted deer. 
Soon after Mr. Chute began fox-hunting 
the Prince took a fancy for hunting 
foxes instead of stags, and Mr. Chute 
was required to give up to his Royal 
Highness the country he had so lately 
acquired. With much reluctance he 
complied, and changed back again to 
hare-hunting, though this state of 
affairs scarcely lasted an entire season. 
The Prince never fully occupied the 
country, and though professing to hunt 
foxes never altogether left off stag- 
hunting. The rough Hampshire wood- 
lands, comments our author, would 
have little attraction for one whose 
chief object in hunting was an appetis- 
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ing gallop before dinner. There was no 
royal road through Bramley Frith, or 
Newlands, any more than through 
Euclid. . . . Mr. Chute and his pack 
were very willing to return to the foxes, 
of which they soon found Pamber 
Forest full, having been driven there 
from the hills. He procured fresh 


drafts of foxhounds, and declared, with 
a “‘ strong asseveration, that he would 
never again give up his country to 
prince, or peer, or peasant.”’ 
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all fancy it. Lord Stawell is said to 
have replied, ‘‘ That is all very well, 
Sharpe, but it is not the point. You 
do not want to go, and I do not want 
to lose you, but neither you nor I must 
say no toa Prince.’ Sharpe being in- 
stalled as Royal huntsman, the Prince 
attempted for the first time to make 
his stag-hounds hunt fox by turning 
down a bagman at Southington Scrubs. 
A local sportsman, who liked to make 
himself of consequence, took upon him- 


The Prince’s fox-hunting apparently 
was not very favourably regarded by 
the local sportsmen. He began by 
coveting George Sharpe, Lord Stawell’s 
fistst whipper-in, as his huntsman. His 
lordship informed Sharpe of the pro- 
motion offered him, but at first the man 
declined it, urging that he had a good 
place already, that he was fond of fox- 
hunting and knew that he could give 
satisfaction at it, but that he knew 
nothing of stag-hunting, and did not at 
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self to lecture Sharpe beforehand as 
to how he should proceed. ‘“ Now, 
Sharpe,” he said, “‘ you must take care. 
to kill him, whatever you do; never 
mind about sport to-day, your business 
is to give your hounds blood. If I 
were you, I would not give him more 
than five yards’ law.” Sharpe an- 
swered, ‘‘ You make yourself easy, and 
keep quiet. Iam not going to give him 
more than one.” This illustrious hunts- 
man died in 1830, and his remains lie 
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within a family tomb near the north- 


east corner of Dummer churchyard. 


The Duke of York (brother to the 
Prince, afterwards George IV) at one 
time kept a pack of foxhounds at 
Weybridge, and had obtained per- 
mission for some days’ hunting in the 
Vine country. Lord Stawell, who used 
to stay a good deal with the last Duke 
of Bolton, went from Hackwood to 


run, nor hunt; they all stink, and want 
brimstone; there is only one dog 
amongst them that looks in the least 
like a foxhound; and the only thing 
worth going out for was to hear old 
Squire Harwood grumbling and cursing 
the huntsman for a fool.” 

It would seem that his lordship’s 
last comment was inferentially just. 
The Harwoods, who then lived at 


. 
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teenth century, at least four, and 
possibly five, packs of foxhounds 
operated in the territory which now 
forms the H.H. and Vine countries. 
In the present H.H. country were the 
H.H. and Mr. Russell’s (successor of 
Lord Stawell); in the Vine, the Vine 
(Mr. Chute’s), Mr. Poyntz’s, and possi- 
bly Mr. Powlett’s (before he became 
master of the H.H. and while he was 


pack he should hunt, but that if he got 
to some high ground, such, for instance, 
as Popham Beacons, he would be pretty 
sure to hear hounds, of some kind or 
other, running. When he was asked 
whether such numerous packs did not 
sometimes interfere with-each other, he 
replied, ‘ Well, it might just come to 
this, that they wha got first found their 
fox or their hare, and they that came 
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meet the hounds of the Royal Duke,:-: 


. though much displeased at their com- 
ing, because he apprehended that the 
same favour might next be asked from 
him. Accordingly his lordship was in 
no very gracious mood; and when, 
on his return to dinner at Hackwood, he 
was asked his opinion on the pack, he 
is reported to have replied, ‘“ Sir, they 
are worse than you can _ possibly 
imagine: they can neither draw, nor 


Oakley Hall, are described as ‘‘ an old 
family, with some racy peculiarities of 


character,” and it was supposed that 
Fielding took the idea of his Squire 
Western (see Tom Jones) from the 
John Harwood of hisday. Since Field- 
ing used to visit Oakley Hall, it is not 
improbable that some of the manner- 
isms of his immortal Tory Squire might 
have been inspired by this original. 
Quite at the beginning of the nine- 
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keeping a separate pack at Lainston 
House). Moreover, a few years earlier, 


yet another pack of foxhounds was 
maintained at Cruxeaston by a Mr. 


Dick Smith. Mr. Austen-Leigh says 
that when he was a boy there was a 
very old sporting farmer who still came 
out occasionally to see a fox found. 
**T have heard him declare that, when 
he was young, a man did not always 
know, when he left home, with what 


afterwards had none to find.” A 
remnant of the practice of running into 
each other’s countries, and in some 
cases drawing the same covert, exists to 
this day in the form of neutral coverts. 

In the olden days, hounds needed 
fewer foxes, and therefore less country, 
than nowadays are necessary for the 
same number of days’ hunting. In the 
first place, the earlier hour at which 
hunting started, hounds often leaving 
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the kennels in the dark, and reaching 
the covert side soon after daybreak, 
made it easier than now to find all the 
foxes there were in the country. If 
only one fox had been moving about a 


covert during the night, hounds were . 


sure to get on his drag, and, if he were 
anywhere above ground, could scarcely 
fail to find him. Now the majority of 
foxes are found after twelve o'clock ; 
then the majority had been either killed 
or lost before that hour. And, besides, 
a second fox was much less frequently 
required. Hounds were slower, horses 
were slower, and, accordingly, the 
average of runs must have been longer. 
They neither killed nor lost their fox 
so quickly as modern packs, and must 
often have had two or three hours’ 
running by eleven o’clock. But even 
if the run had been shorter than usual, 
our ancestors, after killing one fox with 
fair sport, were seldom disposed to draw 
for another. To take hounds home on 
their blood was a favourite maxim ; 
and therefore they usually left off, not 
only actually earlier, but earlier com- 
pared with the hour of meeting than is 
now customary. In Mr. Austen-Leigh’s 
youth, a master was thought justified 
in declining to draw again if a fox had 


been killed after a fair hour’s run, and, 


he knew both Mr. Chute (Vine) and Mr. 
Villebois (H.H.) to act on this rule. 
Mr. Chute, though by no means a 
very capable sportsman in the field, 
had a nice eye for the shape and the 
condition of a hound. He knew pre- 
cisely the kind of hounds he himself 
preferred, and he certainly succeeded 
in breeding a pack peculiar in their 
shape and character, and exceedingly 
well adapted for the country in which 
they were to work. They were very 
small, or, at least, very low. The dogs 
were about twenty-one inches in height, 
the bitches about nineteen or twenty ; 
their real power was far greater than 
these measurements would indicate. 
They were long and deep in body, with 
backs slightly arched, excellent fore- 
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legs and feet, and the very best of loins 
and thighs; they were all bone and 
muscle, and not a coarse or throaty 
hound amongst them. 

Mr. Chute loved to boast that no man 
could make his finger and thumb meet 
round the arm of his model dog Lark- — 
spur. The hounds were perhaps rather 
too short in the neck, the back part of 
the head was broad, the nose long and 
pointed; and as the kennel mark was 
a slit cut in the upper lip, there was a 
peculiarly sharp expression in their 
countenance. In colour they were very 
dark, of rich tan and black, but many 
of them were sprinkled with small white 
flecks, like snow-flakes. Mr. Chute 
had an aversion to a hound with one 
side of his head and face white. They 
were bred chiefly from the Egremont 
blood. Mr. Chute always considered 
New Forest Jasper to be the chief 
ancestor of his pack, and the model to 
which he desired to bring it. New 
Forest Jasper was a hound of great 
fame in his day and much bred from. 


_Mr. Chute had a picture of him painted 


by Mrs. Chute, and hung up in the 
lodging-room of his hounds, of which he 
generally had about thirty couples. 
The establishment well deserved the 
motto which he had painted over the 
kennel door, “‘ Multum in parvo.” 

The uniformly dark colour of these 


hounds, together with their habit of 


packing unusually close together, made 
it difficult to distinguish one from 
another during a run. They had 
plenty of tongue, but it was of a lighter 
and so to speak more treble tone than 
that of ordinary foxhounds. While 
their faults, unsteadiness, wildness, and 
overrunning the scent, came out chiefly 
in the open, their peculiar merit was in 
covert. They spread very wide in 
drawing, yet got together with extreme 
rapidity when a fox was found. They 
were wonderful at pushing quickly 
through a strong covert. In a run, 
they generally came out of a large wood 
on better terms with their fox than 
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when they entered it. In getting out 
of covert it was said they were equal if 
not superior to the Duke of Beaufort’s 
or any other crack pack. © 

Little is to be said in favour of Mr. 

Chute’s horses, which were very in- 
’ ferior to his hounds both in quality and 
condition. He kept six for himself and 
his two men. From early in May to 
the middle of August they were turned 
out, day and night, without corn, in 
the pasture (which was never mown) 
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For this reason, as well as because of a 
general deficiency of riding power on 
the part of the field, it often happened 
that the hounds got away by them- 
selves. In his boyish enthusiasm for 


Mr. Chute’s hounds, and in his in- 
experience of other packs which were 
better ridden to, Mr. Austen-Leigh used 
to consider this liability as a great 
honour to the hounds, and a sure proof 
of their superiority in speed over the 
H.H., which were not in the habit of 
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between the house and the lake. They 
generally became too fat, partly owing 
to: the excellence of the pasture, and 
perhaps partly because of, or in spite of, 
a custom Mr. Chute had of physicking 
them, while out at grass, with some 
mild medicine he procured from a man 
at Norwich. Clipping was unknown, 
and the grooming at the Vine was not 
first-rate. It was the general opinion 
that ‘“‘ Chute’s horses were seldom fit 
to go till the season was half over.” 


beating their field as did the Vine 
hounds. 

The first of Mr. Chute’s huntsmen, so 
far as is recorded, was Will Biggs, who 
was with him through all the changes 
between 1790 and 1795. Biggs after- 
wards entered the service of Mr. Ville- 
bois, master of the H.H., as feeder. 
During the time a man called Cowley 
was huntsman, there was a gentleman 
well known in the hunt, a very good 
sportsman, who, having been bred a 
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hare-hunter, had notions which were 
heretical to orthodox fox-hunters. He 
held that horseflesh was not only un- 
necessary but injurious to hounds, and 
that they would have tenderer noses 
if they were fed on oatmeal only. Mr. 
Chute was persuaded to give the plan a 
trial. To put it to the severest test, he 
and his brother saw the hounds fed on 
their ‘‘ vegetable ’’ diet the day before 
they were to meet at Freefolk Wood 
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handsomely at the end of a very long 
day’s work, but it is not thought that 
the oatmeal-alone experiment was 
repeated. 

George Hickson eventually became 
huntsman. He had a most melodious 
voice, a long sight, and such a good ear ° 
that he could distinguish the tongue of 
almost every hound—in fact, his only 
fault as a huntsman was that he seldom 
was with hounds when they ran hard, 
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twelve miles off, and by no means the 
easiest of coverts. But as soon as the 
two Messrs. Chute were safely in the 
house again, Cowley said to George 
Hickson, the whipper-in, “‘ Now, George, 
I won't stand this nonsense. I am not 
going to take my hounds to Freefolk 
Wood on this catlap,” and immediately 
threw down to the hounds some raw 
horseflesh he had cut up for the pur- 
pose. . . . Hounds killed their fox 


owing to his wretched style of riding— 
getting off and leading his horse over 
the most ordinary fences. Mr. Chute’s 
temper was exceedingly “ easy,” and 
it was his foible to allow his servants 
to take disrespectfully familiar ad- 
vantage of it. Mr. Chute bought a 
horse called Whiskey, and George Hick- 
son rode him, and he turned out by far 
the best hunter in the Vine stable. 
The next season, to George’s great 
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disgust, Mr. Chute took Whiskey for his 
ownriding. George was one day giving 
hounds his’best attention in the matter 
of a weak scent on a large fallow, when 
up came Mr. Chute and began vexing 
him with the following questions: 
“‘ George, where have you been ? What 
hounds have been at head? Which of 
them have been doing it? George, 
why don’t you answer me?” But 


George vouchsafed neither look nor 
word. At last, as his master repeated 
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drag of a fox. Mr. Chute pestered him 
with questions—“ George, is that right ? 
What hound is that? Will it do, 
George ? ’’—till George retorted, ‘‘ How 
can I tell unless I listen—and how am 
I to listen if you keep chattering so ? 
Do be quiet for a minute. You make 
a worse noise to-day than ever you 
did.” 

Mr. Chute’s hounds did little cub- 
hunting. Often when regular hunting 
began, in the last week of October, not 
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his-questions, George turned and said, 
“You have gone and taken away my 
best horse from me, why don’t you ride 
up and look for yourself, if you want 
to know what hounds are about?” 
On another occasion, at Blackwood, 
when it was particularly desirable that 
things should go well, there was more 
riot than any one whipper-in could 
possibly deal with. Above all the 
tumult, George’s fine ear could hear 
Larkspur throwing his tongue on the 


more than two brace had been killed. 
Fifteen to eighteen brace of foxes were 
usually killed in a season, most of them 
after good runs; -half-crowns were 
collected for the men whenever a fox 
was killed after a fair run. The 
ordinary number of horsemen in the 
field was twenty to thirty, about half 
of them parsons. 

Mr. Abraham Pole, brother to Sir 
Peter Pole of Wolverton Park, was Mr. 
Chute’s immediate successor, then Mr, 
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Fellowes. Next there was a Committee 
followed by Captain Mainwaring, the 
Earl of Portsmouth (who seems to have 
been succeeded by “‘ a low person, who 
brought discredit upon the hunt ”’), Mr. 
Beach (Father of the House of Com- 
mons), Messrs. Gordon Russell and 
G. H. Pember, Mr. Podmore, Sir 
Richard Rycroft, Bart.; and, at the 
present time, Lady Portal, of Laver- 
stoke House, with Mr. C. Chute, of The 
Vyne, as secretary. The kennels are 
at Overton, as they have been for very 
many years: there are forty couples of 
hounds ; the hunting days are normally 
five a fortnight. During the last ten 
years much has been done to improve 
the speed of both hounds and horses, 
and when scent is good—well, the pace 
is fast enough for any one. 

The H.H. or Hampshire Hounds were 
founded by a Mr. Ridge, who, it is said, 
kept them for forty-six years (from 
1749 to 1795), and hunted from Farn- 
ham to Romsey, although it is well 
known that for many years prior to 
1795 Lord Stawell drew the country 
from Farnham to Hackwood, and 
Mr. Gilbert the Romsey and Hursley 
district. Mr. Austen-Leigh says, “I 
doubt whether four better men in their 
several capacities were ever engaged 
together in the management of a pack 
of foxhounds than were to be seen with 
the H.H. when Mr. Villebois was 
master, Forster huntsman, and Sawyer 
and John Jennings the two whippers-in. 
The three first-mentioned were of rare 
excellence. .. . Jennings was very good 
in the field, and moreover rode with so 
fine a hand and such good judgment 
that he was frequently put on some 
young horse intended for Mr. Villebois’ 
use the following season.” Both 
Forster and Sawyer are immortalised 
in Mr. Thomas Smith’s Life of a Fox. 

Mr. Villebois became master of the 
H.H. in 1805, hunted four days a week, 
and, as his residence and kennels were 
at Harmsworth, about three miles from 
Alresford, most of his meets were within 
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eight miles. He kept full fifty couples 
of hounds. He commanded respect 
and deference from all who hunted with 
his hounds; was always calm and 
courteous, yet firm and decided. Every- 
thing was conducted with the most 
systematic propriety ; no oath, or voice 
of anger or of altercation was to be 
heard from his men, and the whipper-in 
accosted the huntsman as “ Sir.” Old 

Will Biggs, the feeder, said, with respect 
as well as gratitude, ‘‘ Ah, Mr. Villebois 
was a right good master ; when he said 

a thing was to be done, we knew that it 

must be done, and no mistake; and it’ 
is a very good thing for a servant to 

know that of his master.” At Mr. 

Villebois’ death, in 1837, the hounds, 

which, though advertised as the H.H., 

were his personal property, passed*to 

his brother Frederick, master of the 

Craven, and the members of the H.H., 

being left without hounds, procured the 

Craven pack, and had extraordinary 

sport with them. 

Among other masters of the H.H. 
have: been Mr. Powlett and, in later 
times, Mr. Deacon, Mr. F. M. E. 
Jervoise (of Herriard Park), Mr. Cory- 
ton, Mr. A. T. Jervoise (of Herriard 
Grange). It is said of Mr. F. M. E. 
Jervoise that while riding round across 
a field on the home farm he encountered 
a ploughman at work, jumped over the 
beam of the plough, between the man 
and horses, and went silently on his 
way. The same Mr. Jervoise was a fine 
game shot, as also is Mr. George Evans 
(formerly of the Cambridgeshire), the 
present H.H. master and huntsman, 
who resides at Ropley, where the 
kennels have now been for so long. 
There are forty-five couples of hounds; 
last season there was hunting on only 
three days a week. 

Hampshire cannot be called a good 
scenting county, though parts of it are 
better than others. Scent soon fails, 
especially on the hills. The ground 
dries very quickly, but when it is 
sufficiently wet scent is often very 
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good while it lasts, and if hounds have 
got a good start they can push their 
fox along at a rattling pace. Most of 
the H.H. country is hill, and a con- 
siderable part of it thickly wooded. 
An old-time member of the H.H., who 
was well qualified to form an opinion, 
told Mr. Austen-Leigh that he should 
class the four contiguous countries, as 
more or less favourable to hounds in 
the following order: Ist, the Hamble- 
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a hundred and fifty in scarlet and black 
and green. A fox was found in Stoke 
Down Gorse, and after a run of fifty 
minutes, at “‘a clipping pace,’ was 
killed in an open field at the southern 
end of Soberton race-course. Mr. 
Nichol, of the New Forest, usually 
spoke of Mr. Tom Smith as “ the 
heaven-born huntsman,”’ and Mr. 
Codrington said, ‘‘ Were I a fox, I 
would rather have a pack of hounds 
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don; 2nd, the Vine; 3rd, the H.H.; 
4th, the Craven. 

The famous Mr. Tom Smith ended his 
master-huntsman career in 1852, when 
he gave up the Hambledon. In his 
honour there was ‘‘ A Good-bye Day ” 
on April 3. The meet was at Broad- 
halfpenny Down (Mr. Smith having 
also been secretary to the historic 
Hambledon Cricket Club as well as 
an accomplished player), and from far 
and near came a mounted field of about 
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behind me than Tom Smith with a stick 
in his hand.’’ This wonderful sports- 
man was often most appropriately 
called ‘“‘ Gentleman Smith.” For the 
above information I am indebted to 


- Sporting Incidents in the Life of Another 


Tom Smith, written by “A Friend,” 
and published by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall, 193, Piccadilly, in 1867. So far- 
reaching were the reputations of Mr. 
Tom Smith and Mr. Thomas Assheton 
Smith (of Tedworth) that Mr. Austen- 
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Leigh asserted that the very name of 
“Smith ” implied superiority in hunt- 
ing. . 

In the matter of sport, Hampshire is 
probably best known for its partridge 
shooting. Till a few years ago, Lord 
Ashburton’s estate, The Grange, near 
Alresford, held the record for a one-day 
bag, which was beaten at Holkham ; 
but so far as I know, the total of 7,000 
partridges in the seven best days at The 
Grange has not been exceeded. There 
are many other shootings in the open 
western and north-western parts of the 
county on which 200 to 300 brace is 
an ordinary bag for one day ; and on 
plenty of minor places where twenty 
brace used to be thought very satis- 
factory it is now nothing wonderful to 
get over a hundred brace. There is an 
abundance of pheasants almost every- 
where, and, though a thousand in a day 
may be more or less exceptional, five 
hundred is quite common. Unfortu- 
nately many of the coverts do not 
naturally provide tall birds, but much 
has been done, where necessary, to 
counteract this drawback by the in- 
genuity of Hampshire gamekeepers, 
few of whom have much else but 
feathered game to deal with. There 
are nothing like the rabbits there were 
twenty-five years ago, and only here 
and there is there now anything ap- 
proaching a glut of hares. There is fine 
cuck-shooting at Hurstbourne, and a 
good sprinkling of snipe, and also on a 
few other favoured estates. The wild- 
fowling along the coast is nothing to 
what it was in the days of the celebrated 
Peter Hawker. Woodcock one likes to 
think are more numerous than of com- 
paratively recent years, but perhaps 
they only appear to be, since more are 
seen without being shot during the 
beating of coverts for pheasants in the 
modern way. 

Particularly famous is Hampshire for 
its two great dry-fly trout rivers, the 
Itchen and Test; there are also others, 
such as the Loddon, Wey, and White- 
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water. The Avon near Christchurch 
yields exceptionally fine salmon and 
large trout, besides coarse fish in goodly 
numbers and size. The private lakes 
at Highclere, Ewhurst, Dogmersfield, 
and The Vyne have each supplied 
authentic histories of monster pike. I 
remember one of 29 lb. being found 
choked by another of 9 lb. The 
Dogmersfield giant died in the act of 
trying to make a meal of a swan, which 
also lost its life in the contest. The 
Basingstoke canal, which for some | 
years now has been derelict, if not quite 
waterless, above that town, used .to 
hold a magnificent stock of warrantable 
coarse fish; the Broad Water, just 
below the northern outer wall of Basing 
Castle ruins, was a great place for 
8-pounder pike in quantity. Ten- 
pounders were quite common, and 
there were plenty much larger, running 
up to over 20 Ib., in spite of the 
netting, trimmering, and _ snatching 
(better known as “ snitching’”’) that 
went on. I know there are fine pike 
there now—I have seen one deal with 
a full-grown moorhen with the greatest - 
ease—but where there is any water, it 
is much too weedy to fish. 
Hambledon, it is claimed, was the 
cradle of cricket, of which the first 
record is dated 1772. The games were 
played on Broadhalfpenny Down, and 
the Bat and Ball Inn, and afterwards 
the George Inn, was used as a pavilion. 
In 1778 there was a match for 1,000 
guineas between Hambledon and All 
England, and in 1783 a contest for 
“eleven pairs of white breeches and 
eleven waistcoats.” A century later 
there were many strong clubs among 
what may be called middle-class 
cricketers in various parts of the 
county, and the great matches at 
Hackwood Park, Basingstoke, Hartley 
Wintney, against such teams as- the 
Incapables, the Butterflies, and M.C.C., 
were, so to speak, society events. In 
1880 there was a three-day match at 
Basingstoke, on the Folly, between 
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United South of England Eleven and 
Twenty-two of .Basingstoke. When 
time was called on the third day, the 
Basingstoke. Twenty-two were within 
27 runs of winning, with nine good 
wickets to fall. Mr. G. F. Grace 


played for the visitors; it was his last 
game, for shortly afterwards he died 
from a chill, contracted, it was thought, 
through sleeping between damp sheets. 
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fished. There is not now so much 
middle-class cricket of the social kind 
as there was, but there is a vast in- 
crease of organised clubs in the towns, 
practically every little village runs its 
team of cricketers, and often also an 
eleven for Association football. 

Aldershot and Portsmouth are great 
centres for high-class cricket and foot- 
ball. 


CHATTIS HILL, THE RESIDENCE OF MR, H, S. PERSSE, NEAR STOCKBRIDGE 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


The Rev. George Jones is now one of 
the few surviving players on the 
Basingstoke Twenty-two side: he 
twice gained the distinction of being 
bowled by G. F. Grace, though in his 
second innings he made top score (25), 
the next highest being 16—his rever- 
ence drove 36 miles to and from the 
match each day, did a little hay- 
making in the morning before starting, 
and each evening, after returning, he 


Of recent years the Hampshire 
County Cricket team has become 
famous for the brilliancy of its sport- 
ing spirit, win or lose. Much of this 
superb attractiveness is due to its 
numerous contingent of Service players, 
among whom, in the recent past and 
at the present time, are included Major 
Poore, Major Spens, Major Bethune, 
Major Greig, Capt. Wynyard, Capt. 
Barrett, Capt. W. N. White, Capt. 
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Yates, Lieut. A. C. Johnston, Lieut. 
Harrison, R.N., Lieut. Abercrombie, 
R.N., Lieut. the Hon. L. H. Tennyson. 
Other amateurs who have “ joined ”’ 
since the beginning of the war are 
A. Jacques, A. C. P. Arnold, B. Melle, 
A. Macleod, H. A. H. Smith; of 
the professionals, Newman, Remnant, 
Kennedy, Livesey, whilst Mead (P.) 
also volunteered. In its captain, E. M. 
Sprot, Hampshire is very proud of 
possessing not only one of the most 
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Golf and lawn-tennis are rife. The 
quiet game of bowls still has some 
clubs; there are several beautiful 
gréens in Basingstoke, a few of which 
are preserved and played on now. 
Fifty years ago skittles was popular 
among the frequenters of inns both in 
the towns and country; quoits too 
was in general favour, and the rustic 
lads of bygone days played a rough sort 
of hockey called ‘“‘rumpy.” In the 
time of muzzle-loaders there was a good 


MR. ARTHUR YATES’S ZEBRAS AT ALRESFORD 
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splendid sportsmen, but, though com- 
paratively a veteran, still a tremen- 
dously doughty player, and capable of 
knocking the best of bowling all over— 
and out of—the ground, especially 
when his side is badly in need of runs, 
as Derbyshire and Surrey had good 
cause to realise not so very long 
ago. The fielding of the Hampshire 
men is notoriously of the best, and their 
batting, especially on those all too rare 
occasions when Mr. C. B. Fry is playing, 
is abundantly strong. 


deal of sparrow-shooting from traps, 
made by covering a hole in the ground 
with a tile, and till about the end of last 
century there were pigeon-shoots for 
sweepstakes, super-fat pigs and other 
edible trophies. 

Cockfighting, which was made illegal 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
was once highly esteemed as a sport. 
At Hackwood Park there is an old 
cockpit in the Spring Wood, which has 
been restored by the present tenant, 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston, and dealing 
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with which there was an article in 
The Field of September 14 last. At 
Kempshott House there are stone 
passages in which it is said cockfights 
were conducted during the residence 
of George IV towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

A couple of generations ago, and 
even later, there was plenty of local 
fist-fighting, in addition to the more 
important prize-fights, the most famous 
of which was Heenan v. Sayers at 
Farnborough. Gone now are those 
boisterous days when there was a 
blacksmith in every village who mostly 
prided himself on the punishment he 
could both take and give in good com- 

any. 

The Stockbridge meeting, the home 
of the Bibury Club till the nineties, 
was second in popularity to no fixture 
in the country. Many of the best 
horses ran there and the leading owners 
were invariable visitors. Lovers of the 
Turf bitterly lamented the move to 
Salisbury, the present head-quarters of 
the Club. Mr. Fred Withington is now 
the tenant of Danebury, long associated 
with the name of Tom Cannon, who 
succeeded his father-in-law, John Day. 
Mr. H. S. Persse, one of the most 
successful of trainers, formerly a promi- 
nent amateur rider, as was Mr. Withing- 
ton, is established at Chattis Hill, 
within a mile of Danebury. 

Among the chief training establish- 
ments of Hampshire must be men- 
tioned Kingsclere, till a few years ago 
presided over by the great John Porter, 
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now in charge of William Waugh, one 
of a large family of trainers. From 
here some of the greatest horses in the 
annals of the Turf have been sent to 
win. Frank Hartigan at Weyhill is 
also keeping up the best traditions of 
the sport, and F. Hunt at Winchester 
turns out many winners, though seldom 
in anything like high-class races. 
Alresford is not what it was, but Mr. 
Arthur Yates, far too famous to need 
description, still keeps a few horses in 
his formerly well-populated stables. 

The New Forest is well known for its 
special breed of ponies, and both foxes 
and stags are hunted in its historic 
territory. Major Timson is master of 
its foxhounds, the N.F.H., forty couples 
strong, Mr. G. Thursby of its stag- 
hounds, the New Forest (twenty-five 
couples). Except in the preserved 
portions there is not much in the way 
of game for the gun. Cowes and 
Southampton are world-famous for 
yachting. The Shultze Powder Co.’s 
factory is at Eyeworth, and it is in- 
teresting to recall, in connection with a 
county so prominently a favourite for 
its shooting, that ‘“‘ Shultze’”’ was the 
first of the modern “ white” shot-gun 
powders. 

* * * * * 

The good and the bad old days alike 
have gone, and with them many jovial 
customs, not the least social of which 
was the holding of semi-public dinners 
at the old-fashioned country inn;, to 
celebrate all manner of sport in Hamp- 
shire. 
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more useful birds are still quite in- 
different to the whole matter. There 
are landowners without number in 
this country who still permit and even 
sanction the ruthless destruction of 
rare species, while there are others 
whose interest in bird-life is of so 


passive a description that they entirely 


overlook the many opportunities that 
‘occur to them in the way of protecting 
or encouraging such species as are 
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and the hard-hearted schoolboy are 
those individuals who under the pre- 
tence of scientific investigation compass 
the destruction of any rare or local bird, 
regardless of every written or unwritten 
law, or who in their greed gather up 
whole clutches of eggs in order to fill 
their overloaded cabinets. 

There is, however, a brighter side to 


.the picture than this, at any rate as 


regards certain birds which, if not 
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BY FRANK BONNETT 


To set oneself the task of saying some- 
thing about the rarer species of birds, 
which either as residents or visitors 
deserve a place in the British fauna, 
seems at first sight a rather melancholy 
undertaking. About many of our once 
common birds—the majority of which 
could ill be spared—there is a sad story 
to tell, and in too many cases it is the 
fault of ourselves that this lamentable 
state of affairs has been brought about. 
While several species have been actu- 
ally exterminated, some of our most 
handsome, and many of our most useful 
and interesting, birds have been reduced 
in numbers to such an extent that the 
mischief which has been wrought has 
gone beyond repair, for although much 
has been done of recent years to stay 


the hand of the destroyer, the protec- . 
tive measures that have been adopted 
have come too late in many cases 
to save the situation. Worth under- 
taking as they always are, even in the 
apparently most hopeless cases, these 
measures must always fail to some 
extent in their purpose, partly because 
of the difficulty experienced in enforc- 
ing them, and partly on account of the 
sad lack of interest shown in’ such 
‘matters by the public at large. The 
love of bird-life, as one is only too happy 
to admit, has made great headway in 
this country of recent years, but it is 
a deplorable fact that many—perhaps 
the majority—of those who have it in 
their power to exert a useful influence 
in the preservation of our rarer and 
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worthy of special attention in this 


direction. Landowners might often do 
good service in combining together to 
thwart the designs of those so-called 
ornithologists whose one desire appears 
to be to bring still nearer to extinction 
those species of birds which have al- 
ready become rare, mainly through 
their own miserable endeavours either 
as collectors of specimens of the birds 
themselves or of their eggs. Even 
.worse than the ignorant gamekeeper 


actually rare, are at least uncommon 
enough to stand in need of protection. 
Some of these species have at one time 
or another, perhaps, been near the 
border of extinction—not always so 


far as the whole kingdom is concerned, 


but certainly in regard to particular 
districts which they once frequented in 
fair or even plentiful numbers. The 
Wild Birds Protection Acts which have 
been passed in recent years, and which 
have not only served to protect many 
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species of birds from their more active 
enemies, but have also awakened many 
individuals to their responsibilities in 
these matters, have been invaluable, 
hard as it is so often to bring home to 
offenders the acts that they wilfully 
commit ; and private associations too, 
chief « mong which are the Royal Society 


for the Protection of Birds and the 


Selborne Society, have achieved most 
splendid work in the nature of protective 
measures and in instituting prosecu- 
tions against those who endeavour to 
set the law at naught. 

Since the institution of the County 
Council system it has been possible to 
achieve much better results from the 
eiforts made by private or official 
enterprise to save our disappearing 
species from extinction, and uncom- 
mon, local, or generally useful birds 
have been better able to enjoy the 
benefit of the laws enacted, which 
before were honoured rather in the 
breach than in the observance. That 
most handsome and useful bird, the 
Goldfinch, and the equally handsome 
and interesting Great Crested Grebe— 
to mention only two species which 
have undoubtedly increased of recent 
years—both these must be said to owe 
their present happier circumstances to 
the good efforts that have been made in 
various directions on their behalf. In 
the one case the increase may be said 
to be due to the stricter watch that has 
- been kept on the professional bird- 
catcher, while in the other the improved 
position has been brought about by 
foiling the evil designs of those who were 
in the employ of the feather-merchant. 
The latter has always been greatly 
covetous of the skins of any species of 
Grebe for the sake of the thick covering 
of silvery feathers which these birds 
wear upon their breasts and under 
parts. 

It would be impossible to describe, 
or even to mention, all the birds which 
as British species must be considered 
rare, for many of these have occurred 
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so seldom in these islands—at any rate 
within recent times—that we must 
regard them rather as chance visitors 
than as really British birds. On the 
present occasion, therefore, we must 
confine ourselves mainly to those 
species which have occurred frequently 
enough to merit the description of 
“ British’ or which at one time were 
sufficiently common to be so regarded. 
For the most part the species that are 
here referred to will be those which 
have nested or still nest in sparing 
numbers in the British Isles. 

As a breeding species, the Great 
Bustard—with which noble bird we 
may fittingly make a beginning—has 
been long extinct in these islands. Time 
was when it was a comparatively com- 
mon. bird, though even in Gilbert 
White’s day it had become sufficiently 
rare for its occurrence to be regarded as 
specially worthy of note. There were 
once flocks of Bustards on the downs of 
Hampshire, Wiltshire,and Sussex, while 
several flocks of considerable size were 
known to exist in Norfolk and York- 
shire in the earlier part of the last 
century. The bird bred in the eastern 
counties up to the year 1840 or possibly ~ 
later, but in recent times, so far as one 
can discover, the Great Bustard has 
only occurred at rare intervals as a 
stray visitor. The same may be said of 
the Little Bustard, which, one believes, 
was never a nesting species in Great 
Britain. 

Many members of the order Acctttres, 
or “ Hawk”’ family, most of them once 
common enough, have now disappeared 
from our midst or almost so. The Kite 
now nests in only one or two localities, 
and the same may almost be said of 
those three splendid species—the Hen 
Harrier, the Marsh Harrier, and Mon- 
tagu’s Harrier. The last two are 
decidedly rare, but the Hen Harrier, 
though very seldom noted as a nesting 
species, is more often met with as a 
Visitor in winter. Montagu’s Harrier is 
probably more common as a resident, 
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This handsome trio, in common with 
every other bird of the tribe, have been 
so much persecuted by the gamekeeper 
that it has been impossible for either 
species to hold its own in these days of 
game-preserving. 

Another bird of the same tribe, which 
only crops up occasionally and breeds 
here but rarely, is the Osprey, or “‘ Fish 
Hawk,” which is not the bird—as so 
many people imagine—that furnishes 
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for the sake of the grubs they contain 
more wasps’ nests in a single day than 
the keenest human hunter for these 
pests could make away with in a month. 
The so-called ‘‘Common” Buzzard 
must have found it hard to live up to 
its name in latter years, though it is 
said by some that the species is more 
common than is generally supposed; 
but the descriptive epithet, it is to be 
feared, has long ago lost its force. 


HEN MERLIN AND YOUNG 
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the unthinking woman with adornment 
for her headgear. The Honey Buzzard, 
too, practically extinct nowadays so 
far as nesting is concerned, though it 
may still manage to raise a brood 
occasionally on British soil, is only met 
with at rare intervals and more’s the 
pity, for had it been allowed to flourish, 
we should hear much less of the ‘‘ wasp 
plague” in every fine summer. One of 
these birds would dig out and destroy 


It may be that the Buzzard is no 
rarer in certain localities than it has 
been for some years past, but that can- 
not be said for the Merlin, which is the 
smallest member of the Hawk family, 
and a most attractive little bird. This 
species is generally considered to be on 
the decrease—a state of affairs that is 
not very surprising, seeing that its 
destruction is so easy a matter. These 
birds have the unfortunate habit of 
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returning to the same spot to nest 
every year, and it is said that if one 
pair is destroyed, another pair will 
occupy the vacant site. Not so rare, but 
very locally distributed, is the Hobby 
Falcon—a little larger than the fore- 
going species, and equally handsome. 
The Hobby is the only British bird of 
prey that comes to us regularly as a 
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Little Owl, which was introduced to 
this country by Charles Waterton many 
years ago, at the present time can only 
be said to be rare as regards those dis- . 
tricts in which it has not yet thor- 
oughly established itself. In some 
parts of the country it is quite common, 
and seems to have escaped persecution 
better than some of its kind despite 
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Crow tribe have rapidly decreased in 


numbers of recent years—the Raven 


and the Cornish Chough. The former, 
of course, has long been rare, and to-day 
only manages to hold its own in a very 
few places. It would probably long 
ago have become extinct had it not been 
for the special measures for its protec- 
tion that have been taken as regards 
its few remaining nesting-places. As for 
the Chough, that sprightly bird owes 
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extinct as a nesting species in Great 
Britain, for it is difficult to see how 
anything can be done to protect it 
from its greatest and very numerous 
foe. 

Many another bird whose home is 
by the sea must be included nowa- 
days among our rarer varieties, though 
some of these have never been anything 
more than uncommon or local species. 
The Roseate and the Lesser Terns— 
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summer visitor, though it has been 
seen here on occasion in the winter. 

Of the Owls, which are of the order 
Striges, we have five established species, 
some of which are scarcer than they 
used to be in certain parts, owing to 
the mistaken actions of those who fail 
to appreciate the immense services 
rendered to mankind by these most 
energetic destroyers of vermin. The 


the fact that it flies by day as well as 
night. The Short-eared Owl is a rarer 


“species nowadays, and, so far as the 


greater part of the kingdom is con- 
cerned, can only be regarded as an 
occasional winter visitor. It nests 
principally in the north, but has been 
recorded at Rainworth, Notts, and also 
in South Wales and Norfolk. 

Two very interesting birds of the 
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its failing fortunes to another cause, 
or so it is commonly supposed. The 
Chough is a bird of the seacoast, nest- 
ing among the cliffs, and at one time 
was fairly well distributed. It has, 
however, been largely driven from its 
former haunts by the Jackdaw, which 


is a stronger and bolder bird, and 
greatly on the increase in most parts of 


the kingdom. It is probably only a 
matter of time for the Chough to become 


representatives of a rather large family 
—come within this category, both being 
very beautiful and graceful birds, and 
both nesting by the seashore. Another 
sea-going bird that belongs to the same 
order as the Terns is the Common 
Skua, which is common only as regards 
certain districts. Its home is in the far 
North, and it is met with nowhere else. 
Its near relative, the Richardson’s 
Skua, is a bird of similar haunts and 
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habits and equally enjoys the evil 
reputation of being a selfish and bad- 
tempered bird. The Skuas subsist very 
largely on the industry of other and 
weaker species, robbing them of the 
food which they have caught and 
driving them away and generally inter- 
fering with their peaceful habits. It is 
as well, perhaps, that these species are 
strictly local. 

Birds of the moor and marsh include 
many that are either naturally rare or 
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be preserved from extinction, and yet 
another bird of the marsh-loving kind 
—the Red-necked Phalarope—comes 
within the same category. 

Two species of very beautiful birds 
that once were common enough in the 
Fen districts, and occurred not infre- 
quently in most parts of the kingdom 
where their surroundings were of a 
congenial kind, must now be looked 
upon as rarities. These are the Bittern 
and the Ruff (whose mate is known as 
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have become so through one cause or 
another. The Kentish Plover, which 
has occurred in only a few places, is 
one of these, and its extermination is 
threatened by the zeal of the collector, 
though it may be hoped that protective 
measures will succeed in retaining it 
as a nesting species, if only in the 
sparsest numbers. The Dotterel, which 
is another of the Plovers, and one of 
the most beautiful of a tribe whose 
members are all strikingly handsome, 
is another rarity which one trusts may 


the Reeve), both of which nested freely 


in our marshes in bygone days. As a 
stray visitor the Bittern has been met 
with from time to time since it gave up 
nesting regularly in these islands, and 
on most of these occasions, of course, 
the unfortunate bird has fallen a prey 
to the gunner. It is very satisfactory 
to learn, however, that the Bittern has 
succeeded in nesting again on British 
soi] a few times within the past year or 
two, and it is, perhaps, not too much 
to hope that it may again become 
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thoroughly established in a few locali- 
ties. 

The Ruif, too, has nested in the 
eastern counties in at least one or two 
instances of recent years, though it 
is unlikely that this remarkable bird, 
which is unique in the variation of its 
plumage, will ever again become any- 
thing more than an occasional resident 
in the breeding season. Contrary to 
the invariable rule that governs other 
. species, the Ruif has no standard 
plumage, two male specimens that are 
exactly alike being rarely met with. 
The mock battles which the males fight 
for possession of the females in the 
nesting season are among the most 
remarkable incidents of bird-life, but 
to-day are witnessed only in certain 
parts of the Continent, where, as one 
regrets to say, a mean advantage is 
taken of the occasion to slay the birds 
wholesale. No more disgusting sight 
than that which the writer has wit- 
nessed more than once, a whole string 
of dead Ruifs suspended in an English 


poulterer’s shop—and that in the month: 


of May—could be imagined. This 
miserable traffic, which ought certainly 
to be suppressed so far as this country 
is concerned, is doubtless largely answer- 
able for the rarity of the Ruif in this 
country, though of course this species, 
like so many others of similar haunts 
and habits, has been much affected 
by the reclamation of marshland 
which has been going on for so many 
ears. 
. Like the Corncrake, which has 
decreased considerably in recent times 
and may possibly become rare in years 
to come, the Spotted Crake shows a 
constantly diminishing tendency. This 
is a bird of the marsh, and has always 
been local in character. Much the same 
. may be said for the Water Rail, belong- 
ing to the same order, but this bird is 
by no means so rare as the Spotted 
Crake. Both are of skulking habits, and 
for that reason, perhaps, liable to be 
overlooked, except by the most obser- 
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vant. Baillon’s Crake, which is the 
smallest member of the family, being 
but seven inches in length, is a rare and 
very local bird, and there has always 
been some uncertainty as to its nesting 
in this country, though since it has been 
noted here in the spring as well as in the 
autumn, it is probable that it has bred 
here. Two nests, which apparently 
belonged to this species, were found in 
Cambridgeshire in the year 1858, and 
two more in Norfolk in 1866; and a 
young bird, which was picked up dead 
under telegraph wires in June, is in 
the Rainworth collection. Owing to its 
diminutive size and secretive habits, 
this bird is even more liable to be over- 
looked than any other of its tribe. 

Though many of our species of water- 
fowl have decreased in numbers since 
this country became less suitable— 
through a variety of causes—as a nest- 
ing area, the majority of the Duck 
tribe still manage to exist fairly well. 
Owners of private waters have done 
much good work in helping to maintain 
the stocks of such species as the Pintail 
and the Tufted ducks and several others, 
and there can be no doubt that if it 
had not been for these praiseworthy 
eiforts some of our most interesting 
fresh-water ducks would by this time 
have become practically, or perhaps 
quite, extinct. 

The Eider Duck, which is about the 
same size as the Sheldrake, is one of our 
largest British nesting species. It is a 
bird that is by no means common in 
these days, but because of the value of 


its down, if for no other reason, it is not © 


likely ever to be allowed to become 
extinct. The Eider is not so prolific 
as other British ducks, but since it lays 
five to seven eggs, one might expect it 
to increase faster than it does. It is, 
however, a creature of fastidious tastes 
and only condescends to nest in a few 
localities in the northern parts of the 
kingdom. The Gadwall, unlike the 
species just mentioned, is a fresh-water 
duck, and enjoys the distinction of being 
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the rarest of its order. It is somewhat 
smaller than the common Wild Duck, 
but not nearly so handsome, though it 
is an expert flier and diver as well. The 
Gadwall is known here chiefly as a 
winter visitor, though in certain parts 
of the country where it has been 
specially protected—notably in Norfolk 
—it has bred regularly for some years 
past. It nests also in Scotland. 


Like the Gadwall, the Pintail is most 
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generally encouraged on private waters. 
Years ago a considerable number of 
these birds were taken in the old decoys, 
of which so few remain at the present 
day. 

The Long-tailed Duck, which is a 
very different bird from the species just 
described, isa winter visitor more 
commonly met with in Scotland than in 
England, the Hebrides being one of its 
favourite haunts. It is believed to nest 
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commonly met with in winter, but nests 
in a few isolated localities in Scotland 
and on certain private waters. Sir 
Ralph Payne Gallwey has referred to 
this species as nesting also in Ireland, 
and it certainly did so some years ago, 
if not at the present day. Only a few 
days before these words were written, 
the writer saw a brood of young Pin- 
tails on Mr. Whitaker’s lake at Rain- 
worth, Notts, where the birds live in a 
state of semi-domestication. This is 
certainly a species which might be more 


in certain parts of Scotland, but so far 
as one knows, absolute proof of this is 
still wanting. The Golden Eye, which is 
another of the winter-visiting ducks, is 
said to have bred in Scotland on at 
least one or two occasions, but here 
again the matter must be regarded as 
somewhat doubtful. 

Of the Divers, which belong to the 
same order as the Grebes, only two 
species are now known to nest in Great 
Britain. These are the Black-throated 
and. the Red-throated Divers, neither 
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of which is at all common. Both are 
sea-going birds at all periods of the 
year except the nesting season, though 
the Red-throated species has occasion- 
ally been met with inland during the 
winter. Both birds nest in the north of 
Scotland, and in the Orkneys, but the 
Black-throated species does not appear, 
like its relative, to breed in the Shet- 
lands. The Great Northern Diver, 
which has occurred in this country on 
many occasions, is no longer to be 
reckoned as a nesting species, though 
there is some reason for supposing that 
the bird bred in the northern part of 
the kingdom some years ago, several 
immature specimens having been noted 
in the Scottish islands and elsewhere. 
The Great Crested Grebe, which belongs 
to this same family, has already been 
referred to as being one of those birds 
which, happily, is no longer so rare as it 
used to be, and is even becoming quite 
common in certain districts. 

None of our British game-birds can 
be considered rare, though some of 
them, of course, are only locally dis- 
tributed. Time was when there were 
Blackgame in fair numbers in several 
of our southern counties, though to-day 
it is only in the south-western coun- 
ties and in Hampshire that this species 
is still represented as a south-country 
bird, and but poorly at that. Gilbert 
White tells us that he remembers 
Blackgame in his district, rare though 
they were even then, and it is not much 
more than half a century since the last- 
known occurrence of this species in 
Kent was recorded. Stray specimens of 
the Blackcock turn up every now and 
again in many counties, but it is only in 
the north and in parts of Wales that 
the bird can be said to flourish at the 
present time. The Red Grouse, and also 
the Ptarmigan, were without doubt 
much more widely distributed at one 
time of day than they are now, while 
the Capercaillie, which became extinct 
some years ago, is still only a local 
species in Scotland, though now once 
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again increasing its range. One sporting 
bird at least we have practically lost in 
recent times—namely, the Quail. This 
species was once common in certain 
districts, and very widely distributed, 
but nowadays it seldom occurs at 
any season, and but rarely nests with 
us. It is, of course, a migratory bird, 
but is credited with having wintered in 
England on occasion. A bird of great 
interest which has occurred in some 
numbers on more than one occasion is 
the Pallas’s Sand Grouse—a species 
whose home is in the deserts of the 
East. There was a big influx of these 
birds in the eighties, and some cases 
of nesting were recorded, but our soil 
and climate, of course, are quite un- 
suited to such a species, and we can 
only regard its occurrence as an 
accident. : 

Among the birds which may be con- 
sidered rare in the general sense are 
many which are only locally distributed, 
though in some places they may be 
fairly common, The Woodlark, which 
appears to be a very particular bird in 
the matter of likes and dislikes, is a 
very local species, and it is generally 
held that the same remark applies to 
the Marsh Warbler, though it may be 
that this species is often overlooked 
through being confused with its near 
relative, the Reed Warbler. Other 
species which are local rather than rare 
in the nesting season include the Pied 
Flycatcher, which occurs:in Wales and 
the north of England; the Snow 
Bunting, which nests in the Grampians ; 
the Siskin, a frequenter of Scottish 
forests; the Ci1l Bunting, found in the 
south-west of England ; the Wryneck, a 
south-country bird ; the Stone Curlew, 
or Great Plover, found in some numbers 
in the eastern counties, and also in 
Hampshire and Wiltshire ; the Whim- 
brel, which nests only in the far north ; 
the Grey-lag Goose, the only British 
nesting species of that tribe, and found 
only in parts of Scotland during the 
summer ; the Garganey, a kind of Teal, 
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which nests in eastern England; the 
Goosander, breeding only in the north ; 
and the Stormy Petrel, whose nesting 
haunts are mainly confined to parts of 
Scotland and Wales. The Grey, or 
Royston, Crow is another which, while 
being widely distributed in winter, is 
very local during the nesting season. 
It affects chiefly the north of Scotland, 
but has been known to nest in York- 
shire and Warwickshire on one or two 
occasions. 

The Greenshank, which is one of the 
‘* waders,” is both a rare and local bird, 
nesting only in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, while the Dartford Warbler, 
which has been reckoned as a British 
bird since the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century, confines itself to the 
south of England, and even there is 
but rarely met with. Another very local 
bird, observed only in a single Scottish 
district—the island of St. Kilda—is the 
St. Kilda Wren, very much like our 
Common Wren, but larger. It is, per- 
haps, simply a different form of the 
same species. Chiefly to Scotland also 
belongs the Golden Eagle—a bird which 
is by no means so uncommon as many 
suppose, but of course very local, for 
it confines its breeding range to the 
north of Scotland and a few parts of 
Ireland. 

Similar in its general habits to the 
species just mentioned, the Sea or 
White-tailed Eagle is a much rarer 
bird, and probably owes its survival to 
its wise custom of nesting in places 
which are but rarely accessible to those 
who would destroy it or take its eggs 
or young. This species no longer nests 
on the mainland of Scotland, and is 
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rarely to be discovered anywhere but 
on the precipitous cliffs ef the coast. 

Several birds which occur so rarely 
in these islands that many would deny 
them a place in the British list might be 
mentioned, and only a passing reference 
to one or two species can be made here. 
Two of the most beautiful of these are 
the Hoopoe, gorgeous in his livery of 
many colours, and the Golden Oriole, 
a creature of dazzling splendour. The 
common fate of these two conspicuous 
birds, both of which have nested in 
Great Britain, is to be shot at sight. 
The writer knows of at least one 
place, however, where a pair of Golden 
Orioles has turned up annually for some 
years past, and, thanks to the good 
offices of a certain genuine ornitholo- 
gist, these birds have been suffered to 
exist in peace up to the present. The 
nest has never been found, but as the 
birds have been seen frequently every 
year during the nesting season, it is 
safe to conclude that they have bred 
somewhere in the vicinity. Another 
very rare nester is the Sclavonian 
Grebe, commonly regarded as a winter 
visitor only, and of rather local occur- 
rence. 

Many more birds which are either 
rare, uncommon, or known only as local 
species might be here referred to, but 
enough has been said, perhaps, to show 
that even if we have lost some of our 
most interesting species, we still have 
a greater variety than many may sup- 
pose, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the years to come may witness the 
re-establishment of lost species or the 
increase of those that still remain to us 
rather than the reverse. 
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From the moment when his wall-eyes 
opened upon an unsympathising world, 
the soul of the blue merle pup was 
stirred with the spirit of adventure. 
On the pads of his small pink feet, and 
the barrel of his little round stomach, 
he set forth on his first voyage of dis- 
covery. 

His little world, he presently dis- 
covered, was bounded by the three 
walls and the half*door of an ancient 
cowshed, and the straw which carpeted 
it was most regrettably dirty. The six 
warm bundles with whom he had 
alternately nestled and jostled in -his 
blindness for sleep and food were 
sheep-dog puppies of a good Old 
English breed. Each one wore the 
honourable scars which serve to dis- 
tinguish the docked bob-tail, and the 
little wounds were in various stages of 
healing. And clearly the large lady 
in the corner, obvious fount of all his 
nourishment, must be the mother 
bob-tail. 

- His impressions accumulated slowly, 
and much of his subsequent knowledge 


came to him only in later life, through . 


the stern school of personal experience. 
He learned, for instance, that he was 
the weakling of a litter of seven well- 
bred youngsters, and that his newly 
developed sense of sight had been fore- 
stalled by the other, more precocious 
‘members of the family, who had 
acquired their vision some four-and- 
twenty hours ahead of him, and had 
made good use of the handicap. 

Also he deduced that chivalry is a 
law unheeded of hungry pups, and that 


the weakest inevitably goes to the cow- ~ 


shed wall. Further he discovered that 
the mother lady, short of temper and 
of nourishment alike, valued her pro- 
geny in direct proportion to their size 
and strength; and that his own claim 
upon her condescension was conse- 
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quently of the most fragile. Finally 
this ugly duckling, after many minor 
adventures, retired into a lonely corner 
ot the dirty straw, his hunger com- 
pletely unappeased, and squealed him- 
self most miserably to sleep. 

When next the cravings of his 
appetite awakened him, one principle 
at least had impressed itself indelibly 
upon the puppy brain. He was face to 
face with that grim problem of ex- 
istence, the survival of the fittest, and 
he had no mind whatever to starve 
without a struggle. So he wriggled his 
way into the feeding circle of his 
relatives, and incontinently set to work 
to fight for his small life. With tooth- 
less gums and incipient claws for all his 
armoury, he fell upon a half-fed brother 
and usurped his place. For two good 
minutes he held it, and he made the 
most of his time. 

Then the maternal eye fell upon him, 


. and with a grunt of disgust the maternal 


nose thrust him out into the unclean 
straw. But the blue merle pup had 
learned something worth knowing. 


Presently he wriggled his way back 


again, two places lower down the line, 
again he fell wpon a brother and once 
again secured that which his little soul 
desired. Three minutes later the 
mother lady shook herself free of her 
maternal cares, scrambled up and over 
the half door, and left her progeny to 
their own devices. The merle pup, 
satisfied with his experience and its 
possibilities, retired into his lonely 
corner, curled himself up with a grunt, 
and fell asleep upon the instant. 

Thus passed the early days of his 
existence, waging incessant warfare 
with his family, in the struggle to 
survive, firmly imbued with the know- 
ledge that might is necessarily right, 
and that what a puppy wants he needs 
must fight for. 
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Next among his experiences came a 
red-letter day on which he learned to 
feed for himself, from a large, flat 
saucer containing milk and_ sugar. 
Here, starting on fairer terms, he had 
a better chance of holding his own, and 
speedily he learned to assimilate a 
liberal share. Moreover, his little teeth 
and claws were rapidly sharpening into 
weapons of offence, and he had no 
scruple whatever in making use of them. 
Therefore he wasted no time in taking 
his place at meal times; if no suitable 
position offered itself, he simply grabbed 
the nearest brother by the ear and sank 
his teeth in it. He got his fair share 
of food thereby, but he threatened to 
grow up self-assertive and cantankerous. 
Consequently his introduction to the 
human race was unpropitious. Deeply 
engrossed one morning with his break- 
fast, he suddenly found himself rather 
rudely lifted from his place by the 
large, rough hand of a big, bearded man. 
Resenting this new indignity, he made 
prompt use of the weapons which 
Nature had endowed him with, and bit 
a brawny thumb with all his might. 
Then he learned another lesson. The 
fellow to the large, rough hand cuffed 
_him soundly about the head and body, 
a deep bass voice voluminously cursed 
him, and he was unceremoniously 
hurled into a distant corner. 

“ Vicious little brute! ’’ growled the 
big man angrily. 

Startled, shaken, and bitterly resent- 
ful, the merle pup subsequently re- 
viewed the situation, and concluded 
that the human race had little to 
recommend it, was evidently aggressive, 
and grossly unfair. It was a bad start 
in life. 

At eight weeks old the pup was still 
the smallest of his family—indeed, a 
less-determined youngster would pro- 
bably have died; his temper was in 
danger of being ruined, and he had 
acquired a keen distrust of the human 
race. The struggle for existence had 
certainly brought out the worst in him, 
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and he bade fair to prove a canine 
failure. Then his luck changed; and 
this is how it came about. 

One sunny afternoon in early summer 
the merle pup basked in the sunshine 
of the cowyard, aloof from all his 
family, as was his wont, when the click 
of the outer gate aroused him. It” 
heralded the approach of his enemy, 
the big man with the beard. 

He was accompanied by a lady 
visitor, and the little dog eyed them 
apprehensively. The _ probabilities 
were that he would presently be 
roughly handled, arid generally mauled 
about, in which case he would certainly 
bite somebody, and get his head cuffed. 
That was the established programme. 

But the Lady, it appeared, was an 
enthusiast, and she talked quite under- 
standingly of bob-tail puppies. One by 
one she handled his small relatives, and 
very learnedly she summed them up, 
point by point. His own turn came at 
last. 

“That’s a pretty little chap,” she 
said, and stooped to lift him. 

“Look out!” warned the big man, 
“He’s a bad-tempered little brute.” 

But the Lady only laughed. As she 
reached her hand for him, the pup, from 
sheer force of habit, made a grab at her 
finger. But his teeth never touched it. 
Some instinct, incomprehensible, held 
him. It was such a soft and soothing 
little hand, so delicately clean and 
white. And she never even offered to - 
withdraw it. 

“You wouldn’t bite me, Sonny,” she 
cooed quite softly in his ear. 

And he did not. He licked the soft, - 
white hand instead, and the Lady’s 
heart went out to him. In a moment 
he was in her arms, and fondled against 
her cheek. They looked into each 
other’s eyes, and Sonny knew that he 
was her devoted slave for life. And no 
one can explain these things; they 
simply happen. 

“What do you want for this one?” 
asked the Lady presently. 
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“A guinea,’ said the big man. 
“‘ But he’s no use, and never will be. 
He’s the smallest of the litter, and the 
worst.” 

“T think not,” said the Lady. 

So Sonny travelled down to Surrey 
that same afternoon, curled up in the 
lap of his new mistress, in a corner of a 
first-class carriage, dozing peacefully at 
intervals, and waking again to happy 
consciousness of some strange mesmeric 
influence. 

Roused from his dreams at last by 
the slowing down of the train at a busy 
junction, he was borne in his new 
owner’s arms into a waiting motor, and 
after ten minutes’ run he found himself 
established in the home which was to be 
his henceforward. There followed the 
ordeal of the bath, a mingled memory 
of soap, warm water, and disinfectants, 
which presently brought compensa- 
tions. For he was taken out and 
rubbed, most soothingly, with clean, 
warm towels, and the operation left 
him rot only clean and comfortable, 
but most aggressively hungry. 

Presently he was lifted in the Lady’s 
arms once more, and carried out-of- 
doors into a large paved yard. Around 
it, on every side, were the kennels of 
his future comrades, of whose presence 
he was quickly made aware, as they 
came crowding to the bars to peer out 
in eager curiosity and to greet their 
mistress and the new arrival with 
most vociferous welcome. Amidst this 
chorus of acclaim the blue merle pup 
came into his own, and made triumphal 
entry into one of the most exclusive 
kennels in the south of England. 

In a corner of the yard a small apart- 
ment, roomy, well-lighted, and most 
excellently ventilated, had been set 
apart for one of the heroines of that 
illustrious establishment on whose 
strength it was Sonny’s good fortune 
to be hereafter borne. She was a 
shapely matron, champion and mother 
of champions, as prize cards innumer- 
able bore testimony, decorating each 
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available inch of wall and ceiling space. 
To her good guidance was the blue 
merle pup entrusted. 

“Take good care of him, Bess,” said 
the Lady. ‘‘ Perhaps we'll make a 
champion of him one of these days.” 

And, with a final caress, she was gone. 

Left to his new acquaintance, the pup 
proceeded to take stock of his sur- 
roundings, with considerable approval. 
He liked the roomy, comfortable bench, 
with its bed of wheat straw, and the 
spotless cleanliness of the concrete 
floor. Moreover he was intensely in- 
terested in a receptacle containing fresh 
water, which, fast as he lapped its 
contents, mysteriously replenished itself 
to its old level. And he took a fancy 
to his new companion, whose kennel 
name of “ Bess” concealed the per- 


sonality of the famous champion . 


Boadicea, and who had, in her day, 
made canine history in every show ring 
in the country. 

She was a big, blue, grizzled matron; 
more portly now than in the period of 
her active conquests, but retaining the 
remarkable power, substance, and sym- 
metry which characterised the winning 
strain from which she sprang. Guardian 
and instructress of successive genera- 
tions of rising bob-tails, she fraternised 
with the new arrival with easy dignity. 
But there were no liberties to be taken 
with Boadicea, as the blue merle pup 
discovered from the outset. 

Scarcely had he exhausted the possi- 
bilities of his new surroundings before a 
fresh outburst of greeting sounded from 
the kennelyard. This time it heralded 
the welcome advent of a white-coated 
kennelman, bearing the evening meal. 
He entered presently, laden with two 
shining tins, of odour most appetising. 
The larger he apportioned to Boadicea, 
and the other he deposited in the 
opposite corner for the new-comer, 
whom he observed with a critical and 
not unfriendly eye. Sonny got to 
work at once, for his bath had whetted 
his appetite, and he assimilated his 
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ration of fresh bread and milk with due 
alacrity. This rite accomplished, he 
turned his attention to Boadicea’s 
much more fragrant meal, with the 
determination to secure for himself as 
large a portion of it as might be. The 
matron was lying at her ease, with a 
massive fore paw on either side of her 
tin, and feeding with leisurely delibera- 
tion when the puppy made his assault. 

But, before he reached his goal, her 
attitude changed alarmingly. With- 
out moving from her position she bared 
a set of shapely teeth in a threatening 
grin, and delivered a deep growl that 
gave him pause, Then she quietly 
resumed her meal. 

The pup, acting on well-reasoned 
precedent, nerved himself for battle, 
and suddenly dashed in. 
quickness of thought the matron sprang 
to her feet, lifted him in her teeth by 
the scruff of his neck, shook him like 
a rat, and carrying him to the other side 


of the room, deposited him in his own > 


corner beside his empty platter. Then 
she returned to her interrupted meal. 

Shaken, and considerably surprised, 
Sonny considered the situation for a 
moment. He realised that, unless he 
promptly asserted himself, there would 
be no food left to fight for; and, on 
the impulse of this knowledge, he made 
a second very resolute assault. 

This time Boadicea took no half 
measures. She gripped him by the 
neck in her powerful jaws, administered 
a shaking that made his milk teeth 
chatter, and flung him back into his 
corner, cowed, and vaguely ashamed. 
Not till she had emptied her bowl did 
she even deign to notice him again. 
Then she delivered a short homily which 
the youngster never afterwards forgot. 

One of the first duties of a bob-tail 
puppy, he learned, is to behave like a 
little gentleman under all possible con- 
ditions, and chivalry to the other sex is 
the first keynote of his creed. So long 
as he remembered this injunction, the 
matron’s help and advice were at his 


_ ner. 
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disposal, but so often as he forgot it 
she proposed to administer the severest 
possible discipline. And Sonny, with 
the glimmerings of an awakened con- 
science in his little brain, curled up and 
presently slept in his comfortable cor- 
It may be that his dreams were 
coloured with the first faint forecasts 
of future chivalrous ideals. 

Puppies, like children, are singularly 
susceptible to the influence of early 
environment, and it was Sonny’s good 
fortune to learn his early lessons in a 
most irreproachable school. For the 
lady’s establishment was managed on 
wise lines, and ‘‘ Bess”? was an ex- 
periericed schoolmistress. 

Ina week she had gained the affection 
of her pupil, and in a month his wor- 
shipful admiration. He never tired of 
listening to her accounts of the triumphs 
of the show ring, the successes of the 
kennel whose honour it should be his 
future ambition to uphold, and all the 
learned mysteries of ring lore, of 
winning strains, and noble pedigrees. 
And his moral education grew apace. 
Courage and chivalry were Boadicea’s 
ideals, and blind devotion to his mis- 
tress the leading tenet. of the bob-tail 
creed. If occasion should demand it, 
Sonny must be prepared to lay down 


his very life, cheerful and uncomplain- 


ing, at the Lady’s command. 

Caught at the psychological moment, 
the puppy’s early experiences faded 
from his baby brain, and in their place 
reigned happiness complete. No longer 
the ill-used weakling of a _ badly 
managed kennel, he began to take his 
place with pride amongst the best- 
known representatives of his breed, and 
speedily bade fair to do them credit. 
Day by day he grew in stature, bone, 
and muscle, and week by week his 
showy coat increased in profusion and 
in excellence of texture. Good food, 
fresh air, plenty of exercise, and a 
healthy little mind at peace with all the 
world worked for his welfare. 

And, as his physical development 
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progressed, so did his further education 
for his future career ia life proceed from 
day to day. He spent long summer 
mornings scampering with half a dozen 
of his fellows round a great grass 
paddock which simply represented 
Paradise. He learned to submit with 
a good grace to the daily grooming, and 
finally even to enjoy the conflict be- 
tween stiff brush and growing coat, 
which left him glowing with a sense 
of well-being. He was entered from 
puppyhood to the routine of the show 
ring, the ordeal of handling by stran- 
gers, until he made light of trotting at 
intervals round the home-made show 
ring, and waiting his turn, chained up, 
one of a company, upon the bench. 
No detail of the routine, which dis- 
_ tinguishes so clearly the novice from 
the old stager in later life, was omitted 
in his puppyhood. The Lady was very 
thorough in her methods. 

At six months old Sonny achieved 
the honour of a separate kennel to 
himself, and with it all the privileges of 
adolescence. He owned a well-venti- 
lated apartment, gratefully cool in 
summer, snugly warmed in winter, 
lighted at all seasons with electric light, 
luxury itself. By the time his birthday 
came round he had developed into 
a remarkably symmetrical and well- 
educated bob-tail. 

But his soul was yearning for the 
triumphs which Boadicea foretold, and 
ever he envied more his lucky comrades 
returning in their travelling hampers 
from’ fresh conquests, with laurels, in 
the shape of gaudy prize cards, to 
decorate their kennel walls. He felt 
that he too had it in him to make 
history, and he longed to throw down 
the gauntlet and go forth to do battle 
for his mistress. 

But the Lady, wise as she was patient, 

. was content to bide her time. Not till 
he was eighteen months of age, full 
grown, and in the very zenith of his 
_ powers, did she decide that he should 


tempt his fortune. 
N* 
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Then, duly registered at the Kennel 
Club under the title of ‘‘ Sir Galahad,” 
he was entered for the Crystal Palace 
October show, her solitary representa- 
tive. 

Boadicea, who cast an approving eye 
upon his shapely form, was pleased to 


prophesy success. The Lady, she ar- 


gued, in making but a single nomina- 
tion, must set high hopes upon the 
prospect of his victory. So Sonny 
sallied forth one morning, occupant of 
the long-coveted travelling hamper, 
with a freshly pipe-clayed collar round 
his shaggy neck. 

A-few hours later he found himself 
installed upon the show bench, duly 
numbered, and surrounded by a greater 
collection of dogs, and variety of breeds, 
than he had ever seen gathered in one 
place before. For the most part, they 
were barking to the full extent of their 
lung power. All was bustle and ex- 
citement, but Sonny bore himself with 
becoming dignity, concentrating his 
mind on Boadicea’s advice. On no 


account was he to waste his breath or - 


energy on futile barking, but to reserve 
his every effort for the ordeal which lay 
before him. As the morning advanced, 
row after row of benches was emptied 
and retenanted, and the. intervening 
experiences were borne to Sonny’s 
senses in a perfect Babel of canine 
comment. 

His own turn came at last. The 
Lady, clad ina most workmanlike white 
kennel coat, quietly unhooked his 
chain, affixed a pipe-clayed lead to his 
snowy collar, and gave the final touches 
to his shaggy coat. Then she stooped 
and kissed him on his square black 
muzzle. 

‘“‘ Now, Sonny,” she whispered in his 
ear, “‘ do your level best.” 

And Sir Galahad marched forth to 
conquer or to die. 

He took up his position presently in 
a spacious sawdust ring, in company 
with some fifteen other novices of his 
breed, beginners like himself, to whom 
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as yet no prize had ever been awarded. 
Standing well up on his pads, with head 
erect, in Boadicea’s well-known atti- 
tude, he took stock of his competitors, 
and his courage grew. Several of the 
youngsters were obviously ring shy, and 
he recognised the value of that sound 
home training which left him as much 
at ease in this mixed company as on the 
flagstones of his kennelyard at home. 

A tall, thin man, with a pencil in his 
mouth and a judging-book in hand, 
took up position in the centre of the 
ring, and quickly counted heads. 

“Walk them round, please,” he 
commanded. 

Thrice round the ring they marched 
in open order, and Sonny noted that 
the judge’s keen eye went with him a 
full quarter of the circle. Presently 
they halted, and a minute inspection 
followed. When his own turn came, 
he received a brief but very compre- 
hensive handling. Head, ears, eyes, 
nose, and teeth were each in turn most 
carefully examined, the texture of his 
coat considered, and a pair of strong, 
firm hands run over every inch of his 
anatomy. 

old is the judge. 

“Eighteen months,” replied the Lady. 

The judge raised his eyebrows 
slightly, as one who asks a question of 
his memory and receivés no answer. 

“Take him into the corner, please,” 
he said. 

It was a momentary shock to Sonny’s 
vanity, but the light he saw in the 
Lady’s eyes quickly reassured him. 
He was not in disgrace. After a short 
interval three other candidates followed 
him into his seclusion, and the ring was 
cleared of all the rest. Once more the 
quartette made the circuit of the ring, 
then the judge produced his book and 
made some rapid entries. 

“ Next class, please,” he called. 

He was a man of quick decision, and 


he had made Sir Galahad ‘a very easy 


winner. 


_ The Limit Class, which followed, was 
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confined to dogs who had not won 
more than six first prizes, and it intro- 
duced but five new candidates for 
honours, in addition to those whom 
Sonny had already beaten. His 
courage rose to even greater heights. 
Again the ordeal was but brief. With 
the two best of the new entry he found 
himself carefully pitted and compared, 
and again the verdict went in his 
favour. 

A thrilling whisper went round the 
ring-side. 

Sir Galahad wins the Limit.” 

Sonny looked up into the Lady’s 
radiant face, and wriggled his sturdy 
rump for want of tail towag. But the 
crucial question was yet to ask, for, with 
advent of the Open Class, the champions 
of the breed threw down the gauntlet. 

At the last, making his deferred en- 

trance with theatrical effect, appeared 
the hero of a hundred fights, the people’s 
favourite, in the person of the well- 
known champion Ragged Robin. With 
the easy dignity born of long experience, 
he took up his place in the small pro- 
cession, and the eager crowd around the 
ring-side pressed close-to gain a better 
view. 
’ This time the decision was not so 
quick to come. Again and again the 
painstaking judge went over each com- 
petitor, inch by inch, noting, comparing, 
inscrutable. But presently the exodus 
began, and as number after number was 
ticked off in the judging-book, Sonny 
found himself at last alone in the ring 
with Ragged Robin, that redoubtable 
champion whose loud praises he had 
often heard Boadicea sing. 

Side by side stood the pair in the 
very centre of the ring, the Lady breath- 
ing a shade more quickly than her wont, 
and Robin’s owner with a confident 
smile on his good-looking face. For five 
tense minutes the judge, with knitted 
brows, drew deeply on his learned lore, 
examining in minutest detail the points 
of each competitor. And the more 
he examined, the more evidently was 
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he puzzled. Often as-he had handled 
Ragged Robin, and found him well-nigh 
- flawless, never until to-day had he been 
confronted by an unknown youngster 
who had the temerity to hold his own 
against the crack. 

The most impartial judge is only 
human, and this one would have main- 
tained but yesterday that he held 
Ragged Robin to be the best bob-tail 
in England. And well he knew that if 

_he awarded him yet another champion- 
ship his opinion would receive endorse- 
ment by almost every owner in the 
fancy. But he was an honest man. 

With something like a sigh he turned 
to Robin’s owner, and asked the only 
question he allowed himself: 

““ How old is yours? ” 

“Eight years.” 

The judge turned to the Lady. 

“And yours? ”’ 

“Eighteen months,’ she answered 
for the second time. And her voice 
trembled a little. 

The judge set his lips close, and 
pulled out judging-book and pencil. 

“PF give it to the youngster,’ he 
announced abruptly, and turned aside. 
It hurt him to see the veteran.go down. 

The face of the old champion’s owner 
suddenly grew hard, but the sports- 
man’s instinct held. He turned to the 
lady and took off his hat. 

“ T congratulate you,” he said briefly, 
and turning on his heel, he led his 
-beaten favourite from the ring. 

An ovation greeted the Lady as she 
presently followed, and Sir Galahad 
returned to his numbered bench the 
centre of a triumphal procession. Ex- 
citement buzzed about the sheep-dog 


benches. Enthusiastic fanciers flocked ° 


to catch a glimpse of the new prodigy. 
A novice had beaten Ragged Robin! 
It was the sensation of the moment. 
Then the coloured prize cards came 
along, and Sonny’s bench was presently 
ablaze with them. First Novice, First 
Limit, First Open, Challenge Prize, and 
half a dozen Specials following in their 
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wake. He had taken everything avail- 
able. 


And yet, even in the moment of his ~ 


triumph, he knew that something was 
amiss. His head was throbbing most 
unpleasantly, and his mouth was 
parched and dry. The sense of elation 
was slipping from him, and the crowd of 
strange faces began to worry him. 
Something was wrong, and he made 
mute appeal to his mistress to right it. 
For the first time since they had 
known each other, she misunderstood. 
It was beyond him to convey to her 
that he was suffering from something 
far more deadly than the discomfort 
of néw surroundings, and for the first 
time Sonny’s brave heart quailed. 
The long afternoon drew out to 
evening, and they lit the lamps. At 
eight o’clock, after trying vainly to 
tempt him with the food he could not 
touch, the Lady made up his bed, and 
left him for the night. With her de- 
parture went his last ray of hope. All 
through that dreary night he lay awake 
in piteous misery, conscious only of 
throbbing head and dry, parched mouth, 
fighting against some insidious enemy 


he could not grapple with, longing for 


the solitude of his own quiet kennel at 


home. And he had failed to make the ~ 


Lady understand. 

When morning came at last and 
brought her back, even the charm of 
her presence failed to bring relief. He 
was listless and feverish, anxious only 
to get clear of the people and the noise, 
to stretch himself upon his own cool 
straw, and sleep away his nightmare. 
But it was not to be. 

It happened that a_ well-known 
wealthy sportsman, about to leave the 
country, had elected to present for 
competition a massive Gold Cup, to be 
won outright by the best dog in all the 
Show., There were no restriction con- 
ditions, the winner of a Championship 
in any breed was eligible to compete. 

In the centre of the huge building a 
mighty ring had been prepared, and 
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thither, at midday, an eager crowd of 
spectators began to wend their way. 
It lay with seven expert judges to 
make the final decision, and the task 
before them promised to be one of 
almost superhuman difficulty. For the 
problem would involve the singling out 
of one superlative animal, selected from 
some three score dogs, each one picked 
already as the representative champion 
of his breed on the result of yesterday’s 
judging. 

It was to this brave company that 
Sonny, freshly groomed, but full of 
strange misgiving, was presently intro- 
duced. Followed an hour of torturewell- 
nigh unendurable. Conscious of nothing 
but the stern necessity to acquit himself 
to his mistress’s honour, Sonny fought 
gallantly from minute to minute against 
the odds that threatened at each turn 
to overwhelm him. Time and again he 
braced himself to submit to the hand- 
ling of strange men, and to long com- 
parisons with snappy terriers. Again 
and -again it seemed to him that he 
must have reached the breaking point ; 
again and again the Lady’s touch and 
voice recalled him to his duty. 

Slowly the ring thinned out, as 
champion after champion was dis- 
missed, until at last he found himself 
one of a final trio, with a bulldog of 
world-wide fame and a Great Dane of 
almost equal ieputation for his sole 
companions. And the buzz of eager 
comment at the ring-side came to his 
numbing senses like the sound of 
distant seas booming in far-off darkness. 

The seven judges were in eager con- 
sultation now, as each one vehemently 
upheld his predilection. And suddenly, 
like the pronouncement of his death 
sentence, came the crisp command : 

“We want to see the sheepdog move 
again. The whole length of the ring, 
please.” 

For a moment his brave heart failed 
him as the Lady lengthened out her 
pipe-clayed lead and every one stepped 
back to make an open course for her. 
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Vaguely she realised his distress, for 
she stooped low, and whispered : 

“Just once more, Sonny, for mysake.”’ - 

In that desperatemoment his thought 
flew back to Boadicea and her creed. 
If need be, he must be prepared to lay 
down his very life at the Lady’s com- 
mand. Mastering himself and_ his 
blinding weakness with all the in- 
domitable courage of his race, he nerved 
himself to that last effort. 

The next thing he heard was a 
deafening thunder of applause as he 
pulled up trembling in every aching _ 
limb at the extreme edge of the great 
ring. A moment later they handed a 
blue ribbon to his mistress, and her 
arms were round his neck. 

It was over. Panting, exhausted, 
and struggling against a deadly nausea, 
Sonny came to his senses on his bench, 
to the sound of a man’s grave voice: 

“Sickening for distemper. You 
must get him out of here at once. 
Yes, I'll come down to-night.” 

A veterinary 
a permit 


No time was wasted. 
certificate was obtained, 
granted, and within two hours Sir 
Galahad, winner of the Gold Cup, and 


Champion of all Champions, had 
reached his home once more, in- 
vincible. But the fearful strain had 
told, and all that mortal skill might 
do availed them nothing. Just at 
the last he raised his glazing eyes to 
those of the Lady who had failed to 
understand, and made a faint attempt 
to lick the hand he loved. 

And the man with the grave voice, 
who had wrestled all through the night 
for the life he could not save, laid his 
hand gently on her shoulder. 

“You must not take it so much to 
heart,” he said. ‘‘It was his extra- 
ordinary courage that misled you. He 
made an effort beyond his powers. Al- 
most you might say it broke his heart.” 

She turned to him, making no further 
attempt to conceal her grief, and the 
tears rolled down her cheeks unchecked. 

_“Tthinkitwillbreakmine,”’ shesobbed. 
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TUNNY-FISHING 


NOTES ON SPORT IN SARDINIA 


BY DANIELE B, VARE 


THE island of Sardinia is remarkable 
in many ways; the beauty of its 
scenery, the character and customs of 
its inhabitants, the abundance and 
variety of good sport that it offers, its 
historical and even prehistorical monu- 
ments are all and each of sufficient 
interest to make it worth visiting, but 
what is most remarkable about Sardinia 
is the fact of its being as absolutely 
terra incognita to the average tourist, 
sportsman, or student as the Tierra 
del Fuego or the North Pole. Now 
and then a few naval officers of the 
English Mediterranean squadron would 
take the train from wherever their 
ships were at anchor and pass a few 
days fishing for trout in some mountain 
stream, and shooting mouflon or wild 
boar among the hills, or a stray archeo- 
logist would roam about the plain of 


Macomer studying the ruins of Phoe- 
nician tombs, but they were few and 
far between, and except for those 
Italians who came over from the con- 
tinent on business connected with the 
mines and the tunny-fisheries, nobody 
ever used the excellent steamers that 
cross from Civita Vecchia or Leghorn 
to Golfo Aranci. Corsica is better 
known, probably because Napoleon 
and the vendettas have done much to 
make it famous; but the Sards have 
yet to learn the useful art of advertising, 
for they are an old-fashioned, simple 
people, and simplicity, though an 
excellent thing-in itself, doesn’t pay. 
There is no part of Western Europe 
that can boast the abundance and the 
variety of game which is to be found on 
the island of Sardinia or, as the Italians 


‘call it, the Paradiso dei Cacciatori, the 
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Paradise of huntsmen. Mouflon, wild 
boar, stag and fallow deer, wild goat, 
hares, rabbits; partridges, quail, orto- 
lans, wild pigeon, wild duck, wild 
goose, snipe, and woodcock are the 
most plentiful species of game in the 
English meaning of the word; but the 
Sards of the lower classes, who shoot 
everything from-their own friends and 
relations to the sparrows on the high 
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road, would add wild cat, foxes, eagles, 
and storks, besides a long list of birds 
bearing strange local names, which are 
mostly varieties of the partridge, 
pigeon, and duck. Round Porto- 
Torres, in the north of the island, you 
can even have a shot at a seal, of which 
there are still a few among the caves. 
To the foreign .sportsman, roaming 
about among the hills near Iglesias or 
Macomer with his gun and his dogs, 
or camping out near some mountain 
torrent with a couple of bearded, 
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picturesque-looking’ ruffians for  ser- 
vants, it must seem that he has come 
into a country and among a people for- 
gotten, not only by the nations, but 
by time itself. Sardinia is geographi-. 
cally a part of Europe, practically it 
might be at the world’s end; it is 
impossible to compare it with any part 
of our over-crowded continent, or with 
any other island in the Mediterranean 
or the North Sea, for, owing to its size 
and its rocky coast, it has remained 
almost unexplored even by the emis- 


saries of those states to whom it has — 


successively belonged. Except for the 
fact that one can get to the principal © 
towns by the railway, and that most 
of the inhabitants possess guns and 
smoke bad tobacco, I do not believe 
that the aspect of the country inland 
has changed in any one particular, for 
not merely two or three hundred, but 
even one thousend or two thousand 
years. Big, heavy carts, with wheels 
hewn out of one great block of wood, 
groan and creak over the dusty plains, 
drawn by white, patient oxen. In some 
parts of the hills men and women still 
live in caves dug in the rocks, and, 
when caught by a storm in the open, 
take shelter in the circular, windowless 
castles or tombs that were built by the 
Phoenicians perhaps a thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. Brought by 
his parents to one or other of the sea- 
port towns—Cagliari, for example—the 
young Sard of the highlands, who has 
never in his life seen anything half so 
ridiculous as an umbrella or a billy-cock 
hat, but whose friends and relations 
up in the mountains still settle their 
quarrels with the knife, gazes with open 
mouth at the great merchant ships 
which steam in and out of the busy little 
port laden with minerals and cattle and 
grain, and timidly asks his father, in a 
language which is half Arabic, - half 
Provencal, whether those mighty 
steamers, with their white decks and 
painted funnels, are the handiwork of 
man or of God. “ 
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Of the big game, the most abundant 
in the island is the wild boar. The 
Sardinian boar is smaller than those 
found on the continent, his weight vary- 
ing between 40 ‘and 50 kilogrammes, 
or go and 115 lb. It is only rarely 
that one weighing 100 kilogrammes or 
225 lb. is shot. 

The Sards generally organise battues 
to shoot the boar, the shooters riding 
out from the villages at an unearthly 
hour in the morning and placing them- 
selves in line on the banks of some dried- 
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on the white torrent bed offering an 
easy shot; and even if the sportsman 
opposite whom he appears only suc- 
ceeds in wounding him, the dogs, catch- 
ing him in the open and hanging on to 
his legs and ears, easily hold him till 
another shot at close quarters puts an 
end to his career. Several dozen boars 
ate often shot in one battue, and those 
of the shooters who do not get the 
chance of slaying a tusker have to 
content themselves with a shot at a 
hare or a partridge. 


up torrent at the bottom of a valley, 
while the beaters, aided .by trained 
dogs, move slowly over the brow of 
the hill towards them, yelling, stamping 
their feet, and firing shots into the air. 
Sometimes the boar will try to pierce 
the line of beaters, but generally the 
sportsmen, standing ready at their 
places, will hear him come crashing 
through the thick shrubs of myrtle, the 
dogs leaping and barking a yard or two 
behind him, till he suddenly appears in 
the open with shining red eyes and white 
gleaming tusks. There is little or no 
‘danger, however, the boar’s dark body 
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The battue once over and the mid- 
day meal having been disposed of, the 
day’s bag is divided up, it being the 
custom among the Sardinian sportsmen 
to give each person who has been pre- 
sent at a battue, whether he has taken 
part in it or not, an equal portion of 
the result, so that the peasants of the 
surrounding hills and their families all 
crowd round to obtain their share. 
Luckily, the population is sparse in the 
island ! 

In the province of Sassari, in the 
north-east of the island, the boar is 
often hunted on horseback, the signcri 
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of the country round riding after their 
prey on fast little Sardinian ponies and 
Shooting him from the saddle. This 
form of*sport, though certainly one of 
the most exciting that I have ever 
known, should not be attempted by 
any one who is not both a good horse- 
man and a dead shot. The ground 
is often of the roughest, and the stone 
walls and cactus fences, though of 
no great height and easily cleared by 
the agile little ponies, appear quite 
dangerous obstacles to the sports- 
man who has to jump them with 
-his reins flying and a loaded gun in 
his hands. The Sards, who have a 
partiality for shooting from the saddle, 
train their ponies to duck their heads 
when the rider raises his gun to his 
shoulder. 

One fact that foreign sportsmen 
would do well to remember is the 
curious similarity of appearance be- 
tween the common pig, who furnishes 
the Sardinian peasantry with pork and 
sausages, and his more aristocratic 
ecousin. In height and colour there is 
very little difference indeed between the 
two. The boar, of course, has long 
tusks and bristles, but this is only 
noticeable at close quarters. The fact 
in itself is easily explained by the 
liberty which all the peasants allow to 
the members of their farmyards, and 
which for many centuries has caused a 
large number of hybrids to be born into 
the world, but it has also given rise to 
innumerable queer shooting incidents. 
Personally, I do not know which is more 
aggravating: to let a fine old tusker 
escape because you thought he was a 
pig, or to find, on reaching the body of 
what you took for a boar and conse- 
quently shot, that he has a piece of 
rope tied round his leg ! ; 

On the rare occasions when an Eng- 
lishman comes to shoot in Sardinia, 
he generally passes the most of his time 
in the pursuit of the mouflon, treating 
the wild boar with what I always con- 
sider an undeserved contempt. To be 
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sure, wild boar is common enough on 
the continent, whilst the mouflon is 
only to be found in the islands of the 
Mediterranean, such as Corsica, Sar- 
dinia, and Cyprus. It must also be 
granted that there is much more skill 
required to stalk and bring down a 
moufion than to shoot a boar; but one 
should not forget that the last-named 
victim to our rifle can, when wounded 
and desperate, very effectively turn the 
tables on its pursuers—and this spice 
of danger should add considerable zest 
to the sport. 

The mouflon (Ovis musimon) is a 
small, sturdy little wild sheep, weighing 
on the average about 125 lb. and 
standing about 2 ft. 5 in. at the withers ; 
the horns are generally rather more 
than 18 in. long and weigh from 10 to 
15 lb. Like all the representatives of 
their species, the mouflon are to be 
found only in the most mountainous 
parts of the country. They are very 
timid, and often, when hunted, they 
fall into such panics that they will 
plunge headlong down the hillside, 
dashing themselves in their blind terror 
against everything that comes in their 
way, even their pursuers, to whom the 
encounter proves anything but agree- 
able. On the other hand, if taken 
quite young the mouflon can be 
easily tamed. Some years ago this 
magazine published an article in 
which an English sportsman de- 
scribed his adventures while shooting 
mouflon in Corsica. If I remember 
rightly, the author had considerable 
difficulty in stalking his prey, owing to 
the mountainous aspect of the country 
and the extreme timidity of the animals 
themselves. In Sardinia, the mouflon 
being more numerous, it is often 
possible to shoot them en battue, sur- 
rounding the entire herd, and thus kill- 
ing several dozen, whilst it is very 
difficult to bring down more than one 
head when one has to stalk them. 
The stag and the fallow deer can also 
be shot .en battue, and as they are not 
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very abundant on the island, the Sards 
themselves think a great deal more of 
a stag or a buck than of a mouflon. 
Woe to the unfortunate sportsman who, 
having obtained a good place in the 
line of shooters on the edge of a wood, 
lets his prey escape him! His com- 
panions will make his life a burden to 
him for the rest of the day, unless, in- 
deed, he happens to be a foreigner or a 
guest, in which case he will be excused 
and his failure condoned—till his back 
is turned. 

The courtesy of the Sards to all 


strangers is indeed one of their finest 
traits. Should any of my readers ever 
visit Sardinia he will often find him- 
self, if a sportsman, in the queerest 
company, for the organisers of these 
shooting expeditions are not only the 
landed proprietors and gentry of the 
district, but also the peasants, the small 
government officials, the bandits even, 
on whose head the State has set a price. 
Their clothes will be most picturesque, 
and unconventional, their guns of most 
antiquated pattern, their information 
concerning the affairs of any other 
nation than their own absolutely nl ; 
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but their skill in all matters connected 
with the sport in hand will be wonderful 
to behold, and their hospitality to their 
guests most generous, disinterested, 
and unaffected. The best place in a 
battue, the first shot after a long day’s 
stalking, the pick of the game when 
the day is over, the finest room in their 
houses, and the oldest wine and the 
daintiest dishes that their cellars and 
larders can -provide: these are the 
guest’s by right. Yet no money will 
be accepted, even by the poorest, for a 
service rendered; at the most, some 


gunpowder or a packet of cigars can 
be offered in exchange. 


‘A few years ago I met an American — 


archeologist on the steamer that crosses 
from Golfo Aranci to Civita Vecchia on 
my way to Rome. He told me that he 
was an archeologist, or I.should have 
taken him for a bookmaker. His im- 
pressions of Sardinian manners and 
customs were characteristic of his 
nationality. 

““T was moonin’ round Macomer,” he 
said, studyin’ the nuraghes, Pho- 
nician tombs, you know. Macomer is 
a one-horse town, with a hell of a hotel, 
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but the inhabitants could teach polite- 
ness to a Spanish ambassador. I was 
standing in the middle of the piazza 
t’other day, considerin’ who I should 
get information from about seeing the 
nuraghes. There were a lot of Sards, 
all talking together at the door of a 
tavern opposite, and I guessed I might 
as well ask them; so I did. I guess I 
can speak Italian right enough, but 
I'll eat my hat if what those chaps 
talked was any Christian language. 
They caught on, however, when I said 
Nuraghes, and one old cuss said he’d 
see me through with the job. Hewas 
the heaviest swell I’ve seen since I left 
’Mirka. Yes, siy/ Six foot two if an 
inch, with white cotton breeches and 
shirt and a_ black velvet waistcoat all 
covered with little filigree buttons in 
gold. He was a four-horse brake all 
complete, with a yaller dog under- 
neath! He mounted me on a bit of a 
pony no bigger than a cat, and he kept 
me out half the day, showing me every 
blessed nuraghe in the place, and when 
we got home he gave me a glass of 
wine, Vernaccia he called it, that you 
couldn’t get in Noo York if you paid 
twenty dollars a bottle for it. And not 
a cent would he take for all this. No, 
siy! He may have been a born idiot. 
I guess nobody but a born idiot would 
do all that for a man he had never seen 
before and ten to one would never see 
again ; but all I can say is, that I wish 
there were a few more idiots like him 
where I live!” 

The three small islands of Caprera, 
- Asinara, and Tavolara, that lie to the 
north-west of Sardinia, are worth visit- 
ing if only for the large herds of 
wild goat which inhabit them. These 
animals do not constitute a separate 
species, but are nothing more than 
what their name indicates: goats 
which are in no way distinguishable 
from the domestic animal, but which 
have lived for many centuries in a wild 
state, and offer excellent sport to any 
one who undertakes to stalk and shoot 
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them—by no means an easy task. 
Owing to the presence of the convicts 
on the island of Asinara, shooting there 
is prohibited; but for the matter of 
that so it is all over Sardinia, except 
during fifteen days of the year, owing 
to the fact that many of the wild 
animals were fast being destroyed. 
But as everybody, including the govern- 
ment officials, continues to shoot just 
the same, and as it is always well when 
in Rome to do as the Romans do, ‘all 
foreigners are at perfect liberty to 
ignore the existence of the law, though 
it is necessary to obtain permission 
from the authorities at Sassari before 
landing on Asinara. This permission 
once obtained, the courtesy of the 
officials will do the rest, and you can 
have as much sport as you wish, the 
convicts acting as beaters. 

Up till a few years ago Tavolara, 
the smallest of these three little islands, 
formed (in the opinion of its inhabitants 
at least) a kingdom to itself. One 
peasant and his wife were indeed the 
only living people on it, and this man . 


‘had inherited from his father, and 


subsequently passed on to his son, the 
title or nickname—call it what you 
will—King of Tavolara. There is a 
story of Charles Albert (the great-— 
grandfather of the present King cf | 
Italy), then King of Piedmont and 
Sardinia, landing one day at Tavolara 
on a shooting expedition, and being 
accosted as he stepped ashore by a 
surly-looking peasant lad in the costume 
of the country, who rudely asked him 
who he was. : 

“T am the king,” answered Charles” 
Albert. 

“No, you're not; 
retorted the peasant. 

“Very well, my dear king, never 
mind; let’s go and shoot goats.” 
Which they did. . 

Before passing on to the partridge, 
quail, and woodcock shooting in Sar- 
dinia, I must warn the reader that in 
speaking of shooting matters abroad, 


I'm the king,” 
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considerable confusion and misunder- 
standings frequently arise owing to the 
various names given to the game in 
different countries. For instance, what 
the Italians call “ pernice”’ is really 
the French partridge, a larger bird 
than your English representative of 
the family, reddish brown in colour, 
with red legs, but no distinct mark on 
the breast ; we-have partridges exactly 
similar to those shot in England, but 
we call them starne. The Sardinian 


partridge is of the variety known in © 


Italy as the “ pernice turchesa”’ (the 
Latin name is Caccabis petrosa). In 
this bird the predominant tint is grey, 
with a brown collar flecked in front, 
with white and brown sides. It is to 
be found all over Sardinia, as also the 
“ starna,” except in the-district known 
as the Campidano of Cagliari. 


In the spring and early summer the . 


“pernice”’ remain in the plains, but 
when the young are more grown and 
the shooting begins they move up into 
the mountains. The best time for 
shooting is, as in England, from Sep- 
tember to the end of November, and 
in the hills, on a good day, one sports- 
man alone with his dog can easily mark 
fifteen or twenty coveys, and, should 
he be one of those exasperating, ener- 
getic individuals to whom getting up 
with the sun presents no difficulties, he 
will have an enormous advantage over 
his lazier colleagues, for between three 
and five in the morning one can easily 
locate a covey of partridges by. their 
persistent calling. During the season 
a large number of partridges are ex- 
ported from Sardinia to the ports of 
Genoa, Naples, and Leghorn. In Sar- 
dinia itself you can buy a brace for a 
franc, and even less. 

The next best sport, if you prefer 
quantity to quality, is the quail shoot- 
ing. There are quails all over the 
island, and they remain all the year 
round. That is to say, large numbers 
of quails arrive in Sardinia from Europe 
in January and February to nest, and, 
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again, others who have wintered in 
Africa reach the southern coasts in 
the early summer. You can buy them 
for fourpence a brace, which is con- 
sidered dear on the island, as few of 
the Sards themselves care to waste 
their shot on quail, preferring to shoot 
partridges and hares. 

If I were to write of every variety of 
sport that is to be enjoyed in Sardinia, 


I should spoil more paper than, I fear; 


THE. WOMEN’S DRESS 


the interest of the subject would justify, 
and, indeed, woodcock and snipe shoot- 


ing in England is in no way different 


from woodcock and snipe shooting 
in the marches of Lanusei, south of 
Iglesias; and the same can be said of 
the hares and rabbits. The Sards have, 
in common with the English sportsmen, 
an undisguised contempt for those 
“cacciatori’’ of the continent who 
waste their shot on anything smaller 
than a quail, though I am afraid that 
their contempt arises more from their 
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appreciation of the market value of 
cartridges than from their dislike of 
killing anything small. One bird which 
I must not forget to mention is the 
Gallina Prataiola,’”’ or “‘ Fagianella,”’ 
a variety of bustard, the Latin name 


being Otis tetrax (I have not been able 


to find the correct English name). It 
is somewhat smaller than the bustard, 
athe cock having a black neck with a 
white line from the eye to the throat 
and a white collar or ruff, a light-yellow 
breast with brown spots, and a reddish- 
yellow back with black lines and spots, 
and black tips to the wings and tail. 
The hen is a smaller bird, the sides of 
the head being light yellow, the throat 
reddish white, almost pink, the neck 
and breast light brown, and the black 
marks more clearly defined. They are 
fine birds, offer excellent sport, and 
are to be found all over the island in 
flocks of six or more.' 

Any one of my readers wishing to 
make a tour in Sardinia, and seeking 
information concerning the island, 
might possibly be induced to give up 
his projected trip by the evil reputation 
that the brigands and the malaria have 
given to this most healthy and peaceful 
province. of the Italian kingdom. Of 
brigands there are plenty, it is true, 
and the malaria in certain places and 
seasons is as dangerous as a plague; 
but the first-named only trouble the 
police, and the second can be easily 
avoided. 

The so-called brigands, in fact, have 
nothing in common with their legendary 
colleagues of Sicilian or Maremma fame. 
They are merely bandits, that is to say, 
they have fled to the mountains, either 
to avoid the consequences of a crime— 
which is generally of the kind which the 
French call passionel—or they are 
escaped convicts who prefer to pass a 
hunted life in the caves and the 
“‘macchia’”’ to serving the rest of their 
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time in a prison. They take care not 
to bring the police down upon them- 
selves by any crime, such as the holding- 
up of a moneyed stranger. You will 
meet plenty of these bandits if on a 
shooting expedition in the interior, and 
there may be a few among your com- 
panions in a battue; in which case, if 
you are aware of the fact, it is not 
politic to allude to it. Not mary 
years ago the sportsmen of Porto 
Torres used to go and ask for news of 
wild duck or geese of old Giovanni 
Tolu, who in his day was certainly the © 
most famous of the Sardinian brigands. 
He had killed a priest in his youth, 
owing to some wrong that the padre 
had done him, and subsequently fled 
to the hills, where it is said that he 
did a great amount of good among the 
poor peasantry and charcoal burners ; 


but all the caribieniri or police officials 


who ever attempted his capture, and 
all the unfortunates who acted as spies 
on their behalf, invariably lost their 
lives over the business, so that in the 
end Tolu became a sort of institution 
and was left unmolested for no fewer 
than thirty-three years, at the end of 
which, knowing himself exempt from 
all punishment by virtue of the Statute 
of Limitations, he came back to Porto 
Torres and lived very quietly and 
peaceably till he was eighty years of 
age. 

The second evil to give Sardinia a 
bad name, the malaria, exists only 
round the marshes in the south, and . 
in some parts of the west, and it is 
dangerous only from the end of summer 
to the end of autumn. The high lands, 
which cover four-fifths of the island, 
are quite healthy all the year round. 

During the first days of May the festa 
of St. Ephisius is celebrated in Cagliari 
with national races and sports, in which 
the young Sards, in splendid costumes, 
vie with each other in reckless feats of 


1 The ‘‘ Gallina Prataiola,” like the bustard, is one of the largest of the land birds, measuring 
4 feet from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail; the wings have an expanse of 8 feet or 


more; the weight is from 22 Ib. to 32 Ib. 
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horsemanship, the prizes going not to 
the fastest horses, but to the most 
daring riders. The course is the Via 
Roma, a fine wide street that stretches 
for about a mile and a half along the 
shores of the gulf, flanked on one side 
by large white palaces, and on the other 
by a double row of chestnut trees. 
The brilliant costumes, the fine, plung- 
ing horses dashing backwards and for- 
wards in picturesque groups, with the 
blue sea and the mountains for a back- 
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ease and grace of a circus-rider and far 
greater skill, for the horses are bare- 
backed and frightened till almost un- 
controllable by the yells of the excited 
crowd. 

To a sportsman of moderate means 
who is not a landowner, and who can- 
not afford to hire a Scotch moor or an 
estate in the Highlands on which to 
indulge his taste for grouse and par- 


‘tridge shooting or deerstalking,' Great 


Britain must often appear less of a 


A GOOD HAUL 


ground, form scenes that are well worth 
staying in Cagliari to admire. One 
man standing on the back of a pair of 
horses, with a foot on the back of each 
horse and with two other men standing 
up one on each side of him, and thus 
forming a sort of pyramid, will gallop 
full speed along the crowded street, 
pull up with a jerk that throws the 
horses on their haunches, turn and 
twist in complicated figures with the 


happy hunting-ground than the sport- 
ing papers would lead one to suppose. 
This, of course, is merely the opinion of 
a foreigner, who has travelled about a 
little in England and in Scotland, “ for 
to admire and for to see.” I may be 
entirely wrong, and if so I ask the 
reader’s pardon for getting out of my 
depth; but supposing, for example, 
that a man in London, with an income 
of about eight hundred a year or less, 


.1 This article was written before the present war had turned the minds of sportsmen to bigger 


game than grouse or partridge. 
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wished to spend a month’s holiday, 
shall we say shooting partridges over 
the turnips, or stalking deer among the 
hills and valleys of the Grampians, 
could he realise his desire without 
spending far more than he could afford? 
I think not. Of course he might be in- 


‘ vited to shoot on a friend’s possessions, . 


but, barring this possibility, and sup- 
posing that he did not wish his holiday, 
board, lodging, and journey included, 


FULL DRESS . 


to cost more than a hundred pounds, 
could he for that sum enjoy any sport 
worthy of the name? If not, I think 
it is a pity; for it must always be a 
pity that the enjoyment of the finest 
sport should be a privilege of wealth 
and not of skill. In France and in 
Russia there are shooting clubs—or at 
least there were prior to the war—which 
buy or hire all the droits de chasse of 
large tracts of field and forest,-and the 
members of these clubs can enjoy some 
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excellent shooting at a very moderate 
expense. [would recommend any gentle- 
man of sporting tendencies but limited 
incomewho feels thelack of these to pack 
up his gun and his cartridge case and 
to come abroad—to the south of Italy, 
to Corsica, to Sardinia. As this article 
is about Sardinia let us stick to the 
last named. Journey, board, lodging, 
and all need not cost him more than. 
a hundred pounds and should cost him 


_ less, and he would get some sport that 


his more wealthy colleagues at home 
could not obtain there for all their gold. 
He will have to rough.it, of course. 
Sardinia is not dotted over with 
Maxim’s restaurants, avec cabinets par- 
ticuliers ; but a sportsman who cannot 
rough it is not a sportsman at ail. Of 
course one should not start for Sardinia 
without having first acquired some 
little information concerning the island 
itself, and without having learnt at 
least a few words of the language. 
But once posted as to the best places 
and seasons for shooting (and there 
are British consuls in every town who 
can give you all the information and 
introductions necessary), you can enjoy 
yourself amazingly roaming about the 
country with a gun, a dog, and a hired 
pony. As long as you don’t spoil the 
crops you may go anywhere and every- 
where, as the fancy takes you, and 
shoot anything you like. Most of the 
land belongs to the State, and on this 
anybody who chooses may. shoot ; but 
the Sards are so hospitable, and game 
so abundant, that even on _ private 
property nobody will interfere with 
you. Generally there is no:one to 
interfere. I have walked and driven 
for miles among the hills south of © 
Iglesias without ever meeting a human - 
being, amid a silence broken only by 
the shrill cry of a bird above my head, 
or the murmur of a. stream half hidden 
by water lilies at the bottom of a 
gorge. Now and then a boar would 
push his way through the shrubs of 
myrtle, or a startled hare race off into 
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cover ; but of man and of man’s handi- 
work the only sign was the dusty road, 
winding away like a long white ribbon 
towards the coast. -There are villages 
here and there of course, but they are 
not so frequent but that it is easy 
enough to get lost if one strays off too 
far without a guide. There are no 
hotels except in the principal towns, 
but one can always get a night’s lodging 
at the little village trattorie, which are 
quite comfortable enough for any one 
who, as I said before, doesn’t mind 
roughing it; and the cheapness of 
them! It is past understanding. I 
remember that once, when I was 
sailing: about the coast with a friend, 
we landed on a little peninsula of 
St. Antioco and partook of dinner at 
the local trattoria. There were ten of 
us, three signori and seven boatmen, 
and we partook of fish, meat, fruit, and 
wine, and paid seven francs for the 
whole entertainment! I must beg 
the reader’s pardon for descending to 
such minute particulars, but nothing 
could give one a better idea of the kind 
of country it is. The hotels inland 
and in the towns are of course more 
normal in their prices, but none of them 
are dear. 
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It is a lovely country, this wind- 
swept island in the centre of the bluest 
of seas. There is something strong and 
invigorating in the cool air, scented 
with the wonderful scent of the sea 


-and of the myrtles, that makes one 


feel on landing on its shores that this 
Europe of ours is not yet, after all, so 
old and used up as our cousins from 
over the “duck pond” inform us. 
The fair young ladies on the Orient 
liners bring out their kodaks and 
their field-glasses as the ship steams 
through the narrow mouths of Boniface 
on the way to Marseilles or the East, 
and after having photographed the 
rocky coast, go and ask the captain if 
that land over there is Corsica or Spain 
or what, while from the coast itself 
the tall bearded Sard leaning on his 
gun gazes contemptuously at the great 
steamer as it ploughs its way through 
the blue waters that surround his home, 
and idly wonders if, after all, there can 
be anything worth seeing outside that 
same home of his; for the inhabitants 
of Sardinia have, besides a great love 
for their island, a corresponding con- 
tempt for everything foreign, though 
this trait, it is true, does not exactly 
constitute a peculiarity. 
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MY NEPHEW LUCIUS 


BY R. K. 


My name’s Seaton, Tommy Seaton, and 
I’m Instructor at the Thanet School of 
Flying; which means that for the 
sum of sixty guineas I’m ready to 
teach you, or anybody else, to fly. I’ve 
had my whack of adventures since I 
took my ticket, like other people; but 
the queerest wasn’t strictly speaking 
a flying adventure at all. 

It happened like this. One day last 
October I’d been up trying the paces of 
a new biplane, and incidentally doing 
a few exhibition stunts on my own 
(banks are my specialty), when-I ran 
into a sea fog. Now, fogs are the deuce 
and all when you don’t know your 
moun*. for you can’t tell where you are, 
not even whether you're over sea or 
land; which is awkward in a place 
like Thanet, especially if your engine 
takes occasion to fail, as mine of course 
did. There was nothing for it but to 
come down. I did an elegant spiral 
glide, straining my eyes to see what 
was below, and praying it mightn’t be 
trees, or cows—or beehives, as hap- 
pened to a pal of mine once, poor devil ! 
However, Providence kindly tempered 
the wind. I found myself alighting in 
the most beautiful flat green meadow, 
and my brake bringing me up within 
three yards of one of. those beastly 
muddy ditches that criss-cross all 
Thanet. 

Out I hopped to investigate damages, 
and found, as I’d expected, one of the 

‘inlet valves gone wrong—you know 
what Gnémes are. I repaired it; and 
then I thought I’d take a squint at my 
petrol tank, as I’d been out longer than 
I meant. Scarcely a teaspoonful left ! 
It had cleared a bit by now, and spying 
a farm in the distance I set out for it. 


WEEKES 


It seemed a queer deserted sort of place, 
grey and licheny, with an oasthouse 
sticking up its crooked nose behind. 
The door had sort of armorial bearings 
over it. I thumped several times, and 
then walked in. There was a stone 
hall, and at the turn a staircase, wide 
and shallow, with carved beasties sitting 
on the banisters ; and just as I reached 
it, the owner of the place was coming 
down. 

He was the oddest figure—an old 
man, with his head sunk between his 
shoulders, very bright eyes, and a big, 
square, overhanging forehead, thick 
with wrinkles. Queer sort of rig he 
had, too; made you think of the blue, 
brass-buttony swallowtails you see in 
old prints. But all the same he was 
unmistakably It, and I had off my 
helmet in a brace of shakes. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but could 
you possibly oblige me with a tin of 
petrol? ”’ 

“Petrol?” says he, petrol? Don’t 
know what the stuff is.”’ 

I gasped. ‘‘ Then can you direct 
me to your nearest town? ”’ 

““ Herne’s the nearest. Ten miles off.” 

I gasped again. ‘“‘I suppose there’s’ 
no way of getting there? The fact is, 
I’ve left my machine in your field - 

Machine? What machine? ” 

“My aeroplane. I——” 

“Your aeroplane? You're an aviator 
—an aviator from Bredon ? ”’ 

“Yes, but——”’ 

“ At last! An aviator from Bredon 
at last! Oh, God be thanked—-God be 
thanked!” He fairly hugged himself 
for ecstasy, and seemed in two minds to 
hug me. It wasn’t half embarrassing 
for a modest young man! I said: 
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“Would you mind showing me the 
way, as I suppose I’ve got to walk ? ”’ 

“Walk?” he repeated, and then he 
laid hold of my arm in a hurry. “ No, 
no, my dear young friend, that will 
never do! I have a better plan than 
that. If you knew how I have looked 
forward to this day! My nephew 
Lucius shall take your message on his 
bicycle, and you—you shall honour me 
with your company at lunch. An old 
man’s whim—you will not refuse it ? 
Nay, I insist!” 

He needn’t have, because I wasn’t 
going torefuseit; I-don’t mind owning 
that a ten-mile tramp didn’t draw me, 
and lunch did. Whatever else flying 
does or does not do, it gives you an un- 
common fine appetite. So I gracefully 
accepted, and allowed him to conduct 
me to the parlour, the jolliest old place, 
with lattice windows and a carved 
chimneypiece, and the same crest and 
trimmings I’d seen over the door. 

He pattered out to the back regions, 
and came back saying his nephew had 
“gone off ; and we had lunch. Cold beef 
and salad and first-rate beer. He didn’t 
eat more than a bird, but he talked; 
great Scott! he did talk! All about 
aeroplanes, as keen as mustard. I in- 
vited him to Bredon and offered to show 
him round, but he sheered off that. 
“Since my son died,” -he said; ‘‘ since 
my son died, I am alone; even in com- 
pany, I am always alone.” His name 
was Malyon, he told me, and the place 
Malyon Court. ‘‘Once we Malyons enter- 
tained kings, but since my son died I 
am alone, the last of my race.’’ (The 
nephew evidently didn’t count!) Then 
he went oii into a tirade against women. 
“T wouldn’t have a petticoat about 
the place for a thousand pounds! It 
was a woman who killed my son,” says 
he. It was pathetic, the way he always 
came back to his son. A nice old boy, I 
thought him—a bit dotty perhaps, but 
a real thoroughbred., I hadn’t the ghost 
of. a suspicion there was anything 
‘really wrong. 
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‘Well, to cut the story short, after 
lunch he proposed to take me round 
the place. I was quite agreeable. .We 
did the house first, a regular cabinet of 
dilapidated curiosities; and then he 
took me outside. Had I ever been into 
an oasthouse? he asked; and I hadn’t. 
You know the shape of them—like the 
top end of a new candle, with the wick 
bent crooked. Inside there are two 
stories with an iron floor between. The 
under one has a big furnace ; the upper 
is a bare round place, going up into a 
sort of funnel. Here you stick the hops, 
and then light the fire below and dry 
them, while the fumes go out through 
the top. I climbed up a ladder and 
through a trap into this drying place, 
while my old boy waited below. 

All of a sudden—flip! the trap 
slammed up, and I heard him shooting 
the bolts. 

“Hi!” said I. “ You're shutting 
me in!” 

He laughed. I give you my word, the 
sound gave me cold feet ! 

““My dear young friend,” says he, 
“T know I am.” 

“Ts it a joke?” 

“ Not for you.” 

“* Aren’t you going to let me out? ” 

And then, hanged if he didn’t begin 
shovelling coal! You could hear it 
tumbling into the furnace. I began to 
feel really uncomfy. I stamped on the 


floor. He snickered again and banged 


back with hisshovel. Then he called up: 
‘“‘T told you, dear young friend, that 
I had long been anxious to meet an 
aviator, and give him a warm welcome 
—he he! AndsoI will. I shall stoke 
up this furnace to burn for twenty-four 
hours. At the end of that time I -shall 
have no trouble in disposing of what 
remains of you. Your aeroplane I shall 
burn, as you have kindly explained its 
inflammable nature. . Your stories are 
so instructive! Yes, yes. And your 
friends will conclude that you have been 
blown out to sea and drowned !” 
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Then he started shovelling again. 
There wasn’t a doubt of the beastly 
feasibility of his plan, and I don’t mind 
owning that by this time I was in a 
blue funk. Yet somehow I couldn't 
believe he was serious, it seemed so— 
so improbable! and I thought I'd 
have one more try. 

“Mr. Malyon, this is a joke, isn’t 
it? You can’t have any motive for 
killing me. But I’m more than half 
believing you, and I wish you'd stop. 
I’ve had quite enough!” 

“Have I not any motive for killing 
you?” he called back, his voice rising 
to acry. “‘ Myson, my dear, dear son, 
was killed at that accursed place of 
yours two years ago—two years ago. 
I swore then by his dead body that if 
ever one of you fell into my hands he 
should pay. At last my time has come— 
at last, at last !—and you are going to 
die, my friend, you and your hell 
machine are going to die.” 

It’s not dignified to beg and pray for 
your life, but I was near doing it. The 
only thing that held me back was being 
sure it would do no earthly. It was such 
a hopeless sort of place to escape from! 
The walls were absolutely smooth, and 
the only window a peephole twenty feet 
up; the floor was iron; the trapdoor 
had been braced with iron bars. I did 
try to kick it down, but the only result 
was to make him laugh in such a beastly 
way that I desisted. And all the time 
I could hear him stoking that furnace ; 
and somehow that wasn’t conducive to 
calm reflection. 

At last he slammed the door and 
cleared out, calling back “‘ Good-bye!” 
and then I did think, furiously ; but 
the more I thought the worse I felt. 
Divvle a thing was in the place except 
a hop pole, and that wouldn’t bear my 
weight. It struck me, though, that I 
might use it to signal with. I got out of 
my shirt, tied it to the pole, hiked it 
through the window, and flagwagged 
furiously ; but the farm being so lonely 
I hadn’t much hope. Meanwhile the 
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floor was already hot enough to keep 
me hopping. It was a sweet prospect ! 
But Providence after all had other 
views. 

All of a sudden there were running 
footsteps, and somebody hammering 
on the wall. 

“Ts anybody here? ”’ 

You may bet I answered quickly ! 

“Rather so! and for heaven’s sake 
get me out, I’m being baked alive!” 

He raced round to the door; but it 
was locked, and the old boy had gone 
oif with the key. 

“Tf I get a rope through the window, 
can you climb up?” 

“Yes, if you’re in time, but I’m 
already frizzling.”’ 

“ Right! Hold on.” 

I pulled my shirt off the pole and 
stood on that. I could smell it singeing. 
But my friend, whoever he was, seemed. 
a prompt sort of person. There came the 
blessed sound of a ladder scraping up 
the walls, and a boy’s head appeared at 
the window. 

“Here’s the rope,” he panted, and 
sent it whizzing down. “ Half a sec. 
while I fasten it.” 

He knotted it to the top rung—not 
another hold was get-at-able—and then 
shinned down to steady the ladder 
while I swarmed up, we balancing each 
other like the weights on a pair of scales. 
Unluckily he was five foot one and I 
was six foot two, and in a brace of 
shakes the ladder was up in the air and 
I was down on the floor again—by this 
time nearly red-hot. I didn’t stay to 
explore damages. The ladder had. 
stuck across the window, and I went up © 
that rope double-quick time. I strad- 
dled through the opening (it was a tight 
fit), and down the other side. I’d only 
one thought in my head. 

‘““ Where’s my aeroplane ? ”’ I panted. 

“Safe where you left it; and he’s 
gone to borrow a horse to bring it in, 


‘and can’t be back for an hour! ”’ 


Well, with that I fainted. After all, 
I had been nearly stifled, and I was 


: 


pretty badly burned; but I’d rather 
have gone out myself than lose the bi- 
plane. I came to to find the little chap 
pouring water over me with a mighty 
concerned face. He was a slim kid of 
seventeen or so, with baby blue eyes, 
and hair much the colour of gilt ginger- 
bread. He pushed me back when I 
tried to get up, saying we'd masses of 
time (and to tell the truth I wasn’t 
sorry to take it easy), and then sat on 
his heels and nursed his arm (I found 
afterwards it had been quite badly 
sprained when he was spilt off that 
ladder), and grinned at me. He had 
an alluring grin. 

“Who are you? ”’ I asked. 

‘““My nephew Lucius, of course!” 

‘“ But I thought you'd gone to Herne 
after my petrol?” 

“Petrol? says he, puzzled; and 
then it came out. It was all a flam 
about the old man’s sending him. He 
had gone to Herne, but it was for 
technical classes (bee-keeping and so 
on), not petrol, and he wasn’t expected 
backtill night. The reason he came home 
was that the lecturer had ’flu. (I did 
bless the flu.) Then seeing the stranded 
aeroplane and his uncle’s extraordinary 
behaviour had put him on the look-out 
for some one. ‘‘ He has a down on 
aeroplanes,” says he. ‘‘ Aeroplanes and 
females—I don’t know which he hates 
worse.”’ 

“All right for the first, but hard on 
the last,’’ says I. 

“Think so, do you? Ah! you're 
young yet!” says he—cheeky little 
beggar ! 

But the best news was that he could 
supply me with petrol from his motor 
bike. When I heard that, I wanted 
to be off at once, but he poked me 
back again and went into fits of 
laughter, saying I must wait till he’d 
brought me something to wear—I 
wasn’t decent else ! 

Of course I’d fallen on my back at a 
time when the floor was most uncom- 
monly hot, but—well, if I didn’t mind, 
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why should he? I put it to him, but he 
only laughed worse. 

“You might run into ladies, you 
know,” he explained, with a wicked. 
twinkle in his eye (he had most expres- 
sive eyes). ‘‘ You wouldn't like that, 
would you ? 

Well, there was something in that, 
for we happened to have a lady pupil. 
at the drome who lodged at my board- 
ing house, and everybody knows women 
never see a joke (though he told me I’d 
been reading the comic papers when I 
said so); so I let him have his way. 
He reappeared jin five minutes with the 
tin of petrol in one hand, and, of all 
things, a woman’s skirt in the other! 

‘“‘T’ve had to bring you some of my 
sister’s togs,”’ he explained, still with 
that misguided grin. ‘‘ You couldn’t 


get into mine, and my uncle’s are all. 


locked up.” 


He stuck the beastly thing over my 


head. I hadn’t energy to fight. “I 
didn’t know you had a sister,” I said, 
wrestling with the hooks. 

‘“‘ Bless you, yes, we’re an orphaned 


twin, and she’s much the worse of the: 
two. It was she who was here in the: 


first instance, until Uncle John cleared 


her out. Said he wouldn’t have a. 


petticoat about the place.” 
““ Why does he hate women ? ”’ 
“Because it was the girl he was 


engaged to who persuaded poor Jack to. 
take up flying. Could anything be: 


clearer ?”’ 
‘“Is he mad? ”’ 


He nodded, grave for once. “ He's. 


been queer ever since the catastrophe. 
I’ve humoured his cranks (and some of 
them were uncommon cranky), but I’d 
no idea till to-day that he was really 


dangerous, poor old boy! I’m afraid: 


this means I shall have to get somebody 
to look after him. Are you ready at 
last ? My aunt! you do look funny! ”’ 
He giggled delightedly—little brute ! 
I got to my feet, very sore and shaky, 


and we trundled across the fields, he- 


chattering like a magpie all the time.. 
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The biplane was as right.as rain, bless 
her, but I thought I’d just look at her 
controls before starting. The boy stood 
by, not chattering now, but staring 
across the fields, rather pensive. 

‘“‘ Have you nearly done tinkering at 
that beloved*-machine ? - Because we 
cught to be off.” 

‘““T thought you said we had an 
hour !”’ 

I did, and we have, provided he 
doesn’t ride the horse ; but it has just 
entered my head that he may. Besides, 
you wasted such masses of time faint- 
ing and having hysterics.” 

I grunted; but the bus really was 
all right, so I started to fill up the tank, 
which you have to do from the cockpit. 
I was in the act of climbing in, when lo 
and behold! a horse galloping, and a 
fearsome shout, and next minute I was 
sprawling on the ground, where the boy 
had knocked me, and he on top, and 
revolvers (it seemed like) going off all 
round! Old Malyon was charging 
across the field hell-for-leather, firing 
as he came. Luckily the paces of his 
nag weren’t convenient for aiming. I 
was up and into the machine in two 
twos, and pouring in that petrol just 
-as fast as I could get it togo. The old 
man rode straight at us, pulled up, and 
took aim point blank. He wasn’t a 
dozen paces offi. I could see him out of 
the tail of my eye. I made sure it was 
allup. And then, at the precise moment 
to a hair, up jumps the little chap, and 
makes a clutch at his arm! 

Where the bullet went heaven knows, 
but it didn’t hit me. Malyon screamed 
out, ‘“ You damned hussy, you damned 
hussy !’’ dashed the revolver into the 
_kid’s face, and tried to ride him down. 
But Id got that tank full at last, and 
I leaned out, grabbed his arm (the same 
he’d sprain‘edbefore, poor little beggar! ) 
and hauled him into the observer’s 
‘placein front. Malyon had out a second 
‘pistol; but we were skimming along 
with the lift and spring of the good little 
machine tndcr us; I pulled the stick, 
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and we climbed, eight hundred feet a 
minute and seventy glorious miles an 
hour—and if you can hit a Smith on 
the wing, you’re a better shot than 
old Malyon. Ah! she was some bus, 
that biplane ! 


I caught—well, the hussy—alone on 
the balcony at our place after dinner 
that evening. The women had been 
making such a fuss over her, I hadn’t 
had a chance before. She’d got:on the 
identical petticoat I’d just joyfully 
got rid of, and on that I fixed my eyes. 
I didn’t say anything, I just looked. 
She looked at it too, and then she lifted 
her lashes (did I mention she’d long 
curly eyelashes?) with an expression 
which I wish I could put into words, 
but I can’t. It was a deal prettier, and’ 
funnier, than my pen’s up to. 

‘““Now what the dickens do you 
mean by it ?”’ I asked. 

“Don’t swear,’’ says she, you 
know women never see a joke. It 
wasn’t my fault. I didn’t want to. I 
never would have, if Uncle John hadn’t 
made me!” 

“ He’s really your uncle, then ? ” 

“Oh yes. Lucia, not Lucius, that’s 
all. You see, after the catastrophe he 
swore he wouldn’t have a petticoat 
about the place, and tried to turn me 
out; but I couldn’t leave him there all 
alone, poor old boy, so I suggested the 
twin fiction, and became a nephew. 
It kept him quite happy. Half the time 
I believe he forgot whichI was. I told 
you he had cranks.”’ 

“Well, I—am—hanged! ”’ 

“Of course it’s up to you to forget 
it too,’ says she. I reached out across 
the table and gripped her hand. 

“No, by George! that’s the very 
last thing I want to do!” 

It was a bit muddled, but she seemed 
to understand. Shesmiled, at first like 
—well, that’s my affair; and after, 
like the small fiend she is—on top. 

‘“‘ Now aren’t you glad I insisted on 
that petticoat ? ”’ 
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TAKE: it all round, blue-rock pigeon- 
shooting from a boat at the cliffs is hard 
to beat. And this. for several reasons. 
It needs quite as much skill, possesses 
as much variety, and is capable of 
yielding more excitement, ‘than any 
other shooting. It is in some ways 
unique. Instead of standing on terra 
firma, you shoot from a boat which is 
always more or less unsteady, even on 
the calmest day. Instead of keepers 
and beaters, butts to stand in, or 
_ hedges to line, you have a couple of 
boatmen managing a 12- or 13-foot 
boat, and a long line of cliffs, more or 
less inaccessible, pierced here and there 
with caves and crannies, big and small, 
deep and shallow; and instead of the 
restful greens and browns of an inland 
landscape there is a cruel glare from the 
smooth surface of the sea, while your 
attention is constantly distracted by 
cormorants, guillemots, and sea-parrots 
flying, diving, and screaming in all 
directions. 

Then, the pigeon’s flight is quite 
unlike any other bird’s, sometimes slow, 
but oftener extremely fast; it will 
swoop, soar, twist like a snipe, and 
whisk round a corner like lightning. 

You can shoot sitting or standing, 
but in either case it is very necessary 
that you should keep cool, and not 
stagger about with your gun at full- 
cock, Experienced gunners may smile, 
but when they have tried to stand un- 
supported in a small boat, with even 
the slightest motion, they will realise 
how possible it is to fall. 

You need not worry about your re- 
triever; there are no runners at the 


_ _ cliffs; winged birds as well as dead ones 


fall in the water, and are retrieved with 
a rake-handled landing-net. Lastly, 
your cartridges are lying handy by 
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‘your side, instead of bging round a 


beater’s neck and nowhere near when 
badly wanted. 

Pigeon-shooting requires a certain 
amount of what may be called “ cliif- 
craft.’’ A couple of strangers would be 
heavily handicapped against men who 
were conversant with both sport and 
locality ; nor can any one pick up a 
thorough knowledge of either in a short 
time. It has taken me years to know © 
my cliffs, and I dare say I have still 
more to learn. 

Cliif-craft.consists in knowing every 
cave and the usual lines of flight out of 
each, in understanding where to lie to 
intercept homeward-bound birds at 
sunset, and, above all, in familiarity 
with every outlying rock and reef, 
showing perhaps at low water, awash 
at half tide, but wholly submerged at 
full flood. I know nothing better 
calculated to make a serious man say a 
bad word than a bump against a 
sunken rock just as a bouquet of blue- 
rocks is coming out of a big cave. 
Besides these things, you must know 
where it is safe to land and climb after 
a pigeon which has fallen dead upon a 
ledge, and whether you ought to follow 
a winged bird which is flapping its way 
along the top of the water into the 
recesses of a doubtful-looking cavern. 
In short, it is with pigeon-shooting as 
with all other sports—you must know 
all about it if you want to score a 
success. I have been told by men who 
acknowledge having “‘ once been after 
pigeons,” that it was “ disappointing, 
wasting a whole day, and precious little 
shooting after all.” Well, my expe- 


rience differs from theirs, and I will try 
to describe an afternoon’s sport where 
the pigeons were plentiful, the shooting 
fairly good, and the result a record bag. 
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It was one of the last days of August. 
There were three guns—one too many 
for our small boat ; but we were confi- 
dent in each other’s steadiness, and we 
arranged to put one gun in the bows 
while the other two shared the stern 
of the boat between them. We were 
favoured with a perfect day, a slight 
offshore breeze, a good tide, and two 
boatmen who knew the locality and 
how to work the boat to the best ad- 
vantage. Half-past three or even four 
o'clock in the afternoon is quite soon 
enough to begin shooting, as the caves 


are deserted at an earlier hour ; so after’ 


a delightful sail down the sound we 
round a low rocky point and pull for a 
small shingly cove, where we are to 
leave our mast and sail, so as to clear 
the boat as much as possible for the 
guns. 

Slowly we glide into the cove, past a 
curious monolith of rock forty feet high, 
which almost blocks the passage. As 
the boat touches the beach a couple of 
pigeons are off from a hole opposite 


—a. sweet shot had our guns been 


loaded. Mast and sail landed, the 
forward gun steps into the bows and 
hangs a well-filled cartridge-bag to the 
prow ; the others hang theirs close under 
the after thwart, out of every one’s way, 
yet quite handy ; the men back quietly 
out, and in a minute we are at the first 
cave. Here we have to pull past the 
cave’s mouth and turn back inside a 
low reef. “‘ Are youready?’”’ One of 
the men thumps his oar in the rowlock. 
All quiet! “‘ Thump again.” ‘“ Look 
out!” We hear the peculiar flip flap 
of pigeons’ wings far away in the dark 
cavern, in a moment a pigeon is out, 
whisking sharp to the left, is round 
a jutting rock in a twinkling, with a 
charge of No. 5 a yard behind him. 
Here come three more—one down, the 
others away, while our bow gun is 
reloading ; then some more—a right 
and left from the bows, a smart crossing 
shot from the stern, and the cave is 
empty. We back out into open water 
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and pull to the next cave, which is so 
close that I have never been able to 
understand why they are two caves, 
and not one. This is a grand cavern, 
a show-place for tourists, but not good 
for pigeons until late in the evening, 
when much firing has driven them from 
more exposed places. 

We pull round the usual protecting 
low reef, and find ourselves at the 
mouth of a splendid arched tunnel 
some 20 ft. high and as broad. The 
tunnel runs inland 50 or 60 yards, and 
at the end broad daylight shows that 
there is a big shaft to the cliff-top like 
a great chimney, where the ground has 
at some far distant date fallen in. 
With an easterly gale and terrific sea 
the scene is grand beyond description, 
but, thank goodness! there is no 
easterly gale now. A few thumps with 
the oar, the noise echoing through the 
arched rocks, but no pigeons—the 
firing at the last cave has disturbed 
them. ‘‘ Never mind, there’ll be plenty 
when we return,” and so we leave the 
lower rocks and steer across a wide bay 
towards the high cliffs opposite, where 
we can soon distinguish the biggest cave 
with a few pigeons disappearing at one 
of its many entrances, while cormorants 
and guillemots are hastily securing 
front places for the coming show. 

The big cave is at one extremity of 
a small horseshoe-shaped bay, perhaps 
a couple of gunshots across; the cliifs 
here are 180 ft. sheer down into three- 
or four-fathom water. It has many 
exits—one principal huge arch, the rest 
narrow, perpendiculdr slits in the rock. 
Our plan is to land one gun on a reef 
across the bay, where he can not only 
shoot at pigeons from the big cave, but 
command a smaller one close to his own 
stand, then as quietly as possible get 
into positions in the boat, so that the 
stern gun takes the main exit and the 
bow gun the numerous slits. And now 
a bang from an oar produces a decided 
commotion within; some pigeons sit- 
ting close to the cave’s mouth are out 
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and away; the shots startle others; 
the blue-rocks come pouring out in 
numbers from the arched cavern, and 
are slipping in twos and threes through 
the slits. But the stern gun has 
emptied both barrels at the first 
pigeons out, and so the main pack get 
off untouched. However, more. are 
coming. It is difficult to pick out a 
bird ; nearly all from the big entrance 
hug the cliffs and curl round the horse- 
shoe before soaring up and over the 
cliff-top to avoid the gun on the reef. 
_ The bow gun has the best shots, as the 
birds come in smaller numbers; but 
all the guns are warm when the last 
pigeon is 

A dozen blue-rocks are floating in 
the water, each in a little oily lake of 
its own, and many empty cartridge- 
cases are bobbing about, just afloat, 
and no more. 

The bow gun claims six pigeons, and 
two more which he thinks fell round 
the corner. Ah! that corner; it is 
curious what becomes of all the pigeons 
which fall round it, or any other corner 
for that matter. 

I very modestly claim three, but 
boatman James says “ fower, forbye 
ane in yon crannie.” The third gun 
has two in the water, and brings three 
more picked up on the reef; while we 
look for the one in the “ crannie.”’ 
There he is, sure enough; but noise 
won't bring him out, so the boat -is 
brought near, and we poke him out 
with the rake handle. Of course a 
slight swell unsteadies the boat just as 
he flies off, and he gets away with four 
barrels ringing after him. 

We now re-ship our third gun, and 
having picked up the birds, pull on 
past the big cave to a small hole in an 
angle. The pigeons must fly forwards 
and one falls to the bow gun. The next 
hole is larger. One stern gun gets a 
right and left, while the other stops a 
bird back. 

Onwards, the cliffs getting lower, 
past several likely-looking caves. If 


shallow, the birds are off out of shot; 
if deep, there are presumably no ledges 
for pigeons to stand upon; anyhow, 
our thumps startle no birds. Then we 
sight a wide-mouthed cave packed with 
blue-rocks in full sight of us. We pull 
very quietly; no use, though—they 
see us and are away. Yes, but there 
are plenty more perched on the near 
side of the cave, where they cannot see 
us, nor we them. We glide within 
shot, and two fall to the six barrels. 
While picking them up a big flock are 
coming past at a fair height and at top 
speed ; two more topple over, and fall 
with a splash close to the boat—pretty 
shooting. Still onwards to the last 
cave, a deep, square-shaped cavern with 
but one great entrance. We pull round 
this, keeping well out to sea, and, 
filling our pockets with cartridges, land 
on a reef, where one gun takes all birds 
flying to the right, and the other two 
the larger numbers which may be . 
depended on to go to the left. 

The boat goes back to the cave’s 
mouth, and after a pause we get a 
beautiful bouquet of blue-rocks. The 
sound of many wings first, then the 
little grey specks in the gloom, and then 
a wild rush of pigeons to the right, to- 
the left, high up, low down, and all in 
a monstrous hurry. The firing pretty 
wild, too; it is difficult to single out a 
bird among so many. Yet we pick up 
ten, some in the water, others on the 
rocks; and then the whisky flask is 
handed round, and we drink “‘ success,” 
while our boatmen enjoy a well-earned 
rest. 

We then pull leisurely back. Some 
of the smaller holes now hold a pigeon , 
or two, and flocks pass along the cliff- 
top, seeking safety, and not knowing 
where it may be found. The cave at 
the horseshoe bay is not so full as it 
was, but a goodly number have taken 
refuge there, and this time all three 
guns are ready for the rush. The 
shooting is steadier, too, and eight blue- 
rocks are added to the pile in the boat. 
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We now bring the boat to the centre of 
the little bay and wait for homing 
pigeons. There is no shooting prettier 
or more difficult than this, as you have 
to fire at birds which, coming over the 
high cliffs, drop almost like a stone to 
the level of their cave, and then dart in 
at any pace you like; or they come 
round a corner low down, see the boat, 
and soar up and over the top. The 
pigeons generally come singly or in 
pairs, and plenty of cartridges are 
wasted, while two birds are fished out 
of the water. A second visit to the end 
cave is decided on, but this time the 
huge cavern produces scarcely anything 
but starlings. They are there in thou- 
sands; nor is it easy to pick out a 
pigeon or two without firing into the 
brown of them. 

It is now getting dusk; the cliffs 
throw enormous shadows far out to sea ; 
close under them it is dark enough to 
make each shot a fiery glare. There 
are again a few pigeons in the big cave, 
but they are cunning and get away un- 
touched ; so to save the little remaining 
daylight we pull back across the bay 
to our opening scene at the great 
tunnel. On the way two of us give 
the oarsmen a spell, and work off a 
little of our own stiffness; then, as we 
reach the further side, places are once 
more taken, guns reloaded, and we are 
ready for the encounter. We pull to 
a small cave, empty before, but now 
packed with pigeons. It is a shallow 
hole, and no thumping is needed to 
induce the birds to “ face the music.” 
They are all on the wing at once, and 
leave four behind as a sample. 

On to the tunnel quietly—‘ don’t 
shoot at a passing bird ’’—and we take 


up our position so that nearly all the ~ 


pigeons coming out must fly between 
us and a sheer curtain of cliff—a real 
running the gauntlet. 

If there were none before there are 


plenty now. Just one thump, and far _ 


away we hear the rush of wings sound- 
ing nearer and nearer. Out they pour 
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like enraged bees from a hive. Six 
barrels ring out, some birds fall; load 
again. ‘‘ The cry is, still they come.” 
Many have doubtless escaped by flying 
up the shaft; anyhow, we can count 
eight down, and one more is shot just 
before we reach our starting-place. 
This one, the last shot of all, falls on 
the top of the crags. A tiny path 
winds up the steep sides of the cove, 
and we agree to climb up, pitch the bird 


down, and walk home, leaving our. 


crew to sail back more leisurely. 

The top reached, we: shout, ‘ Look 
out below!” “‘ Aye, aye.” ‘‘ What’s 
the bag?” We have just light enough 
to see the pile of blue-rocks thrown aft 
and counted. ‘‘ Sixty-four.’”’ ‘“‘ Well 
done!’’ And away we walk after a 


real good afternoon’s sport, one not 


easily to be forgotten, even among 
many others, where perhaps the bag 
was bigger; but then, ticy were not 
blue-rock pigeons. 

I will wind up with a little advice and 
general information. 

Pigeon-shooting from a boat is not 
the sport for a novice with the gun. 
It is not always as calm as it was on the 


‘day I have described. Of course the 


cliffs are impracticable on anything but 
a reasonably calm day; still, there is 
often a slight swell, which makes it 
almost impossible to stand, and posi- 
tively dangerous to pick up a bird close 
under the cliffs. 

You must keep perfectly cool: an 
excitable man in a small boat, with a 
slight rolling motion and pigeons flying 
in all directions, is apt to be dangerous 
to his crew and companions. 

You may also, on the spur of the 
moment, run into other dangers. More 
than once I have climbed a narrow 
ledge to get a dead bird, and found 
after pitching it down that climbing 
back was a matter of extreme difficulty. 
You cannot remember the exact way 
you got up, the rocks are wet and 
slippery, and the men shouting direc- 
tions from the boat only serve to in- 
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crease your confusion. However, you 
do it somehow, and probably the very 
next time you are out you do it again. 
Once I had a very narrow escape. A 
pigeon I had winged flapped its way 
on the water into a cave which I knew 
to be of considerable depth and size. 
’ There were only my man and I in a 
very light, small boat. ‘ Pull, James,” 
I said, ‘‘ we’re bound to have that bird.”’ 
So we poled into the cave, and as we 
pushed the pigeon flapped further and 
further. What With the struggles of 
the bird and the semi-darkness of the 
cavern, we were several minutes inside 
when, reminded perhaps by a bigger 
swell than usual driving our boat 
against the side of the cave, James 
remarked, ‘‘ We had just better get 
oot o’ this; there was no muckle room 
to get in, and the tide’s rising gey an’ 
fast. I doot we'll no win oot.” 

Looking back, the éntrance was cer- 
tainly smaller. A second entrance was 
already too small for us, so we made for 
the way we came, only to find that it 
was just too narrow for the beam of 
the boat. The opening, wide enough 
for a barge at low water, narrowed 
rapidly, and we knew that at high 
spring tides the entrance was com- 
pletely blocked. 

Not to dwell too long on the horrors 
of the situation, we managed by getting 
right in the bows to force the boat’s 
head down almost to the water’s edge, 
and so, pushing against the top and 
sides of the cave, and waiting for the 
dip after a swell, we shoved her out into 
daylight and open water again. We 
did bag the pigeon, but I have never 
been in that cave since. 

Another time it came on to blow 
very suddenly from the south-east, 
right on shore. We made off as quickly 
as possible, but we had a very bad time 
with a rising gale and sea before we 
rounded the rocky point and got into 
smooth water once more. 

Luckily for the pigeons there are not 
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many days in the shooting season that 
you can take a boat to the cliffs. 
Sometimes August and September will 
go by without a day fit to shoot pigeons, 
except Sundays, which, by some odd 
freak, are often the only calm days in 
the week. 

On the other hand, I have shot the 
cliffs two days consecutively at Christ- 
mas and had splendid sport, beginning 
to shoot at noon or earlier. Too much 
shooting soon scares the pigeons: they 
get wild, and instead of flying from 
cave to cave, they sit on top of the 
cliffs, or go away altogether. In a 
prolonged frost they suffer severely : 
their soft bills cannot pick up seeds 
from the ironbound fields, they are 
easily shot on the stubbles, and are too 
weak and poor to fly fast or far; but 
with a favourable spring they soon 
bring up their numbers again, the caves 
are crowded, and gunners have a good 
time. ; 

At harvest-time their crops are full 
of grain. A very short time in the 
nearest fields, and they are off home to 
digest; but before the oats are cut 
they must be longer away and feed on 
any seeds they can find. 

Twenty-five to thirty blue-rocks is a 
good bag for a single gun, and he is a 
good shot who fires no more than fifty 
or sixty cartridges to secure it. We 
once got seventy-one with four guns 
in two boats, the only time I ever had 
so large a party. 

It is quite possible that some readers 
of this paper may wish to know where 
this paradise of pigeons is, but I must 


‘ask to be excused from giving details, 


as indeed there are too many people 
who know that already. You cannot 
prevent anyone shooting from a boat, 
and although the whole range of cliffs 
may be your own property, you are at 
the mercy of any yachtsman or tourist 
who may chance to discover where such 


grand and such cheap shooting may 
be had. 
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THE GREAT. DUD 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


““ EXTRAORDINARY big dud there is, sir, 
in one of the streets of the village.” 

“What's that you say?” The 
General was not in the sweetest of 
moods that morning. At heart he was 
as delighted as were his men to have 
bidden adieu to the mud of Flanders, 
but the southward move had been a 
troublesome one and its various little 
contretemps had somewhat ruffled the 
surfaceof his never over-placid tempera- 
ment. 

“ Dud ? Dud?” he 
“Plenty of duds about! A 


growled. 
shade 


worse than our own munition-workers, 
those German rascals—but only a 
shade. 

Herein the General’s early morning 
cross-grainedness led him to say the 


Got duds ourselves, plenty of 


thing that was not. For though an 
English dud—that is, an unexploded 
shell—is occasionally met with, it is, 
thank goodness, a vara avis compared 
to its German brother. The which, in 
his better moods, General P. would 
have been the first to acknowledge. 
“Time I was getting on. Where is 
my horse?” 

His Aide meekly didieated that out- 
side the door the animal awaited the 
General’s pleasure ; with a grunt the 
great man swung himself into his saddle 
and rode off—to an obbligato accom- 
paniment of ‘Wait till the Clouds 
roll by,” softly hissed against closed 
teeth by the relieved galloper. 

His morning tour of inspection com- 
pleted, the General turned in to the 
Brigade Head-quarters in search of 
lunch. In the large and airy salle-a- 
manger—a barn from which the shells 
of the kindly Boches had lifted a 
considerable portion of the roof—a dis- 
cussion was raging. 


suppose. 


“A new sort, entirely, I tell you,” 
declared the Brigade Major. ‘I took 
one of the gunners to see it, and he says 
they’ve never dosed us with anything 
quite like that. He feels sure it’s from 
a naval gun—it has no friction-band, 
and——.”’ 

“Well, I’m afraid I can’t agree.” 
Mildly but firmly the Staff Captain held 
to his own view. “I’m sure we had 
lots like them round Ypres—a few 
trifling differences, perhaps, a little 
bigger, but——”’ 

“ Bigger ?’’ This was the voice of 
the Brigadier. ‘‘ I took measurements, 
myself—very gingerly, as you may 
Four feet by twelve inches. 
What struck me was not so much the 
size of the dud as ‘ig 

“Dud? What the deuce has set 
everybody gassing about a dud this 
morning ?”’ General P. glared round 
upon the company. “ What’s in a 
dud to make such a pother about ? ” 

“Well, you see, sir,’’ the Brigadier 
explained, “‘ this is such an odd sort of 
dud. For instance, it has no friction- 
band, and it is extremely pointed (an 
armour-piercer, I think, myself), and 
then again It’s really rather in- 
teresting, shows the beggars have 
always something new up their sleeve. 
However, come and have a look at it 
yourself, after lunch, won’t you?” 

“’Spose I’d better,”’ said the General, 

‘ since it has excited you all to.such a 

So, after lunch, the party trooped to 
the village in one of whose straggling 
streets reposed the great dud. 

It certainly was a remarkable dud. 
The General examined it—with respect- 


ful caution. 


“Yes, something quite new, this,” 
was his decision. ‘‘I should like G. 
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to have a look at it’ (G. was the Great 
Man of the Gunners). “‘ But we can’t 
have it lying exposed like this. The 
men will be fingering it and banging 
it and blowing themselves up. The 
whole village, too, I should say, by the 
murderous look of the thing. Here, 
you! bring some barbed wire.” 

Half a dozen Tommies doubled round 
the corner and. returned at express 
speed bearing immense rolls of the 
desired article. With enthusiastic zeal 


they set to work, and in a brief space — 


the Great Dud was defended by an 
entanglement both wide and high. 

Meanwhile the Staff Captain had pro- 
cured a sheet of cardboard and upon it 
had inscribed in the tongue of- ‘both 
Briton and Gaul: 

“Dangerous! Do Not Touch!” 

This warning attached to the top- 
most strand of wire, General P., the 
Brigadier, the Brigade Major, the Staff 
Captain, an indiscriminate collection 
of Lesser Lights, and a small crowd of 
Tommies, fell back a pace and con- 
templated their handiwork with great 
satisfaction. 

In the background a group of gamins 
who still lingered in the ruined village 
looked on with wide eyes of wonder. 

“And now,” said the General, “I 
think I’ll ride round and get G. to come 
and have a look at the thing. It cer- 
tainly is an extraordinary, murderous- 
looking dud—something quite new. I 
feel certain, myself, from all the in- 
dications, that it is naval—an armour- 
piercer. However, we'll see what G. 
says.” 

“ Talk of the devil! why, there he 
is!’ cried the Brigade Major, and all 
turned to watch the Great Man of the 
Gunners ride up the. street. 

His gaze at once fell upon the wire 
entanglement and theGreat Dudwithin. 
“Why, what’s this we’ve got?” His 
eye lit up with professional interest. 
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“ Just what we want you to tell us,” 
said the General—“ in fact, I was just 
coming to fetch you to have a look at 
it. Here, you!” he beckoned to the 
Tommies, ‘‘ remove this wire.” 

Zealously it was done... . 

‘““Hum-m-m,” mused the Great 
Gunner, after an exhaustive—but ex- 
ceedingly cautious—survey, “‘rum 
sort of thing this—can’t quite make 
it out. Naval? Armour-piercer ?— 
Why, yes—perhaps. No friction-band, 
you see, 
odd——”’ 

“ vous plait, monsieur ’’—~an 
anxious murmur reached the General’s 
ears, a timid hand plucked at the hem 
of his tunic—‘‘ if you pleeze, sare, me,’ 
I make you zee twelf’ more of ’eem,” 
and a small gamin, greatly daring, 
waved a grimy finger towards the Great 
Dud. . 

“What!” At the roar, the af- 
frighted infant fell back. ‘‘ Twelve 
more of these shells! Where?” 

The child swallowed hard. “In 
ozare street....Be’ind. If you pleeze, 
me, I make you zee.’’ And, always 
with a wary, sidelong eye on the 
General, he led the way round the 
corner. 

Great Gunner, General, Brigadier, 
Brigade Major, Staff Captain, Lesser 
Lights, Tommies, Odds and Ends of 
populace, followed. 

““Be’old. Twelf’ more of ’eem, 
zare.”’ Half-terrified at the expression 
dawning in the General’s staring eyes, 
half-exultant in anticipation of the huge 
reward which would assuredly be his 
who had conducted the English to such 
great store of what, for some un- 
fathomable reason, they so greatly 
prized, the urchin waved his hand to- 
wards a dozen polished, sharply pointed 
lead kerb-posts which -adorned the 
pavement in front of what had once 


But there are some other 


been the Mairie of the village. 
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SOME years ago, the War Office, in the 
plenitude of its wisdom, decided that 


every company in the British Army 


should train a small proportion of its 
men as permanent company scouts: 
this order duly reached me in company 
with many thousands of others, and I 
set to work to comply: but, finding 
the selected men somewhat chary of 
using their powers of observation, 
owing (as I suspected) to scathing 


- barrack-room criticism, I tried to make. 


the scouts sarcasm-proof, by investing 
them with certain. small privileges, 
such as messing by themselves, etc., 
etc. In this effort I was entirely 
successful, and the men came to look 
on their work with the utmost relish; 
but it was not till some months later 
that I learned of the sobriquet to which 
' I had innocently condemned them. 

Resting by the roadside during 
manceuvres, I wanted some ground in- 
front made good; and, turning to a 
man near me,-said “‘ Pass the word 
for the scouts.” The order, duly 
transmitted, ran “’Ere, Bill, the Cap- 
tin wants ’is bloomin’ pets.” 

Then only did I learn with what 
ill-concealed envy these extra privileges 
were regarded ! 

It is not, however, of two-legged, 
but four-legged pets that I wish to 
write ; for all my life long I have loved 


animals, and when nothing of my own . 


happened to be at hand, have made 
shift to play with those of my friends. 

Passing by the very early stages of 
childhood when my brother and I 
stood spell-bound, our noses flattened 
against a bowl of gold-fish, which we 
retrieved every few minutes to see how 
they were faring—this anxiety, no 
doubt, accounting for their early and 
much-lamented demise—I come to the 
time when, during my holidays, I was 
allowed to visit a school-fellow who 
fairly revelled in rabbits and guinea- 


ON PETS 


BY IGNOTUS ” 


pigs, with, if I remember rightly, a 
jackdaw thrown in as make-weight. 
Rabbits, dispassionately considered, 
are unsatisfactory playthings; for, 
when once satiated with watching 
them feed—an operation of which I 
was forcibly reminded by a former 
Colonel who had lost most of his back 
teeth—their interest palls ; in our case, 
however, we made the pleasure as 
long drawn out as possible by purloin- 
ing, on One occasion, all the cook’s 
salad lettuce—which led to results over 
which it were kindest to drop the veil. 
Since then my acquaintance with 
rabbits has been necessarily confined 
to the dinner-table, where I loathe 
them, and to rough shoots, where they 
usually go away unharmed, derisively 
flirting their white scuts at me as 
they depart. In the West Indies a 


“brother officer, who shared my liking 


for stfange beasts, once had a baby 
mongoose brought in to him by a 
negro who had caught it early that 
morning ; and a more charming com- 
panion it would be difficult to imagine. 
The little beast when caught was not 
really old enough to leave its mother ; 
and the awkwardness of feeding it was 
overcome with some ingenuity by 
rigging a quill to a length of rubber 
tubing, the other end of the quill being 
inserted in a medicine-bottlefull of milk. 

The little animal took most kindly 
to the arrangement, and, being. cap- 
tured so young, had no fear of a man, 
and was therefore tamed at once. It 
was most charming to see it play on 
the floor of L——’s quarters, chasing 
its tail round like a kitten, jumping 
on to the bed and snuggling down under 
the blankets if any stranger entered 
the room. It spent most of its waking 
hours in a pocket of its.owner’s jacket, 
with its little pointed nose peering out 
to see the world, and if hauled forth 
and handed to a stranger would press 
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its little teeth against his finger in 
pure sport, never making an incision. 
Unfortunately L—— had a big Aire- 
dale terrier who was very jealous of 
the attention lavished on ‘“‘ Mongie,”’ 
and this dog entering the quarters one 
day through a door incautiously left 
open, ‘‘ Mongie’’ went aloft. 

A somewhat similar pet was an otter 
cub belonging to the secretary of the 
otter hounds with which I used to 
hunt. Hounds had marked at a holt 
one day, whence an otter shortly 
afterwards bolted, and after a fair 
hunt she was killed. After being broken 
up, hounds still continued to mark, 
and eventually, after much digging, we 
came upon a tiny cub, with another one 
lying dead beside it. The poor little 


beast was given to the secretary, as 
it would have died if left there, and 
became the pet of the whole household. 

It was very speedily tamed, and, I 
_am told, had the most glorious games 
on the lawn with the house-dogg, who, 


from the first, elected it an honorary 
member of their community. Un- 
fortunately it shared the fate of the 
mongoose mentioned above, being killed 
by a strange dog that got on to the 
lawn. They make the most charming 
pets, being scrupulously clean in their 
habits, and, to a human nose, quite 
without scent. The strange thing in 
this case was the bitch leaving her 
cubs; for, as a rule, they will fight to 
the last rather than abandon them. It is 
unnecessary to remark that no one knew 
she had cubs when she was found, or 
hounds would have been blown off. 
Another strange pet I remember 
meeting on board a mail-boat coming 
from West Africa to England was 
a female chimpanzee. The officer to 
whom she belonged had got her some- 
where up the Niger, and she was 
perfectly tame before he took her 
home. Her owner, an irascible Irish- 
man,. had strongly marked features 
somewhat resembling a monkey, and 
a favourite diversion of that voyage 
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was to greet him in the morning by 
asking} how Mrs. X , his wife, was. 
This game had to be abandoned, 
owing to the danger to life and limb 
attending it. 

_ I remember another chimpanzee in 
West Africa, acquired some hundreds 
of miles inland in the Sierra Leone 
Colony. This one, too, was very 
readily tamed, and my first view of it 
was seeing it walk along like a child, 
holding its master’s little finger. It 
was very affectionate, and if you ap- 
proached holding out your arms, would 


~make one spring and nestle up against 


you in the most confiding way, asking 
to be nursed; it had the strongest 
objection to being put down again 
and being made to walk, screaming in 
the most ear-splitting way like a 
naughty child. 

I was strongly reminded of these 
monkeys last Christmas when I met 
Max and Moritz, who behaved in 
exactly the same way. They are very 
delicate, and, if brought to. Europe, 
the greatest care has to be exercised 
to prevent them catching cold, for 
pneumonia almost always ensues. 

A brother officer of mine in West 
Africa got hold of a very rare pink- 
footed goose which he tamed and 
brought home. When the Canary 
Islands had been passed and the boat 
ran into cold weather—for the time of 
year was January—the goose, by the 
captain’s special authority, travelled 
in the ship’s galley, where it got so 
tame that the cooks had to push it 
aside to. open the oven doors—-the 
goose taking it all in good part. 

On the boat’s arrival at Liverpool, 
my friend wired to the Zoo for a 
keeper to meet the bird at Paddington 
and take it away; but, by the worst 
of bad luck, it died of cold in the 
guard’s van travelling up to town— 
the Company’s inelastic regulations 
not admitting of African geese as first- 
class passengers. 

While on the subject of birds, a 
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very amusing advertisement appeared 
in The Morning Post some time ago, 
which ran as follows : 


‘‘LOST, on 2nd April, a grey parrot with red 
tail: seen in Park early on Friday.” 


What I should like to know, and never 
shall, is this: did the advertisement 
mean the parrot was returning after a. 
night out, or was he committing the 
offence known in the Service as 
“ breaking out of barracks”’ for a day 
jaunt? On this point the owner is 
agreeably vague, and it only remains 
to hope that the parrot saw the error 
of its ways and returned. 

A brother of mine electrified our 
quiet and well-ordered household on one 
occasion by a parrot he brought home. 

He was returning on leave from his 
regiment and found the ship full of 
birds belonging to members of the 
crew which they endeavoured to sell 
to the guileless passengers. 

As, however, the time of year was 
March, my brother refused to buy a 
bird till the ship got into dock, arguing 
that a bird that survived till then 
must have a fairly strong constitution, 
and consequently paid the rather 
higher price demanded for one that 
had made the passage. home in the 
forecastle. The bird’s cage being 
swathed in innumerable wrappings of 
flannel and baize, it made the journey 
to London in safety, and, the first 
transports of joy at its arrival having 
somewhat subsided, the wrappings 
were carefully undone and the parrot 
exposed to view. 

Blinking slightly at the strong light, 
it gave its beak a few preliminary 
stroppings on the perch, and, eyeing 
my mother with a baleful glare, 
solemnly ejaculated ‘‘ You damned 
fool!’’ The household was convulsed ; 
but sentence of banishment (to the 
kitchen) was forthwith promulgated, 
where the cook, a woman of deter- 
mined character, cured it of its rashly 
acquired forecastle habits by drcpping 
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a cloth over its cage every time it 
opened its mouth. 

The unfortunate bird, coming from 
a land of perpetual sunshine, spent the 
first few weeks of its arrival in England 
in an atmosphere of funereal gloom, or, 
at any rate, never-ending twilight ; 
and it would have been interesting 
to discover its views on emigration. 
When I got home, some two years 
afterwards, I grieve to say its voca- 
bulary had dwindled to the very over- 
worked “‘ Pretty Polly.” 

A custom exists in some regiments 
of keeping animals as pets to march 
at the head of the regiment on parade, 
the Welsh Fusiliers having a goat, the 
Irish’ Guards a woli-hound, and so 
forth. We had aramin my regiment ; 
but he was what might be called a 
qualified success, for, after serving 
with the utmost propriety for several 
years, he one day turned upon the 
Drum-Major, a man of huge propor- 
tions, during an important ceremonial 
parade, and, lost to all sense of decency, 
proceeded to attack him with the 
utmost vigour. Needless to say, it 
was a hundred to one on the Drum- 
Major; but, such incidents being 
hardly conducive to the maintenance 
of discipline, and the sheep (so I am 
told) declining to give guarantees of 
future good behaviour, he was sen- 
tenced to be discharged as incorrigible 
and worthless, To the great annoy- 
ance of the Drum-Major, he was much 
too “‘ fit ’’ to be converted into mutton, 
so was turned loose to graze on a 
piece of spare ground; and for all I 
know may be there still. 

The amount of pets Tommy manages 
to accumulate on a foreign station is 
absolutely bewildering ; dogs of every 
conceivable breed and _ cross-breed, 
parrots, goats, monkeys—nothing 
comes amiss. When my battalion 
landed from India a few years ago, 
it was like a menagerie: hardly a man 
but was provided with something that 
bit, squawked, or howled. 
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Going into one of my barrack-rooms 
a few days after we got home, I saw 
what looked like a small mound of 
very disreputable carpet, piled on the 
doorstep. 


This offended my laboriously ac-. 


quired sense of order; and, turning to 
the colour-sergeant, who was behind 
me, I asked what it was. He pro- 
ceeded to lift it up, when the carpet 
came away in his hand, disclosing a 
very dirty bird-cage with two mournful 
love-birds huddled close together for 
warmth. I presume these birds do 
not talk, but their eyes said as plainly 
as words, ‘‘ What sort of a country do 
you call this?’ The colour-sergeant 
glanced at me, and, in a vindictive 
tone, said, ‘‘ Well, sir, the man as done 
this ought to be run in for cruelty to 
birds.” The originality. of the charge 
overcame me, and I dissolved into 
laughter as a_ perturbed owner, sud- 
denly appearing from nowhere, was 
requested not to convert the entrance 
into an aviary, and to remove his birds. 

Staying with a friend the other day, 
who keeps anything from marmosets 
to Jersey cows that he can get hold of, 
I noticed rather a nice white cat in the 
room, and a few minutes later another 
one appeared, while, shortly afterwards, 
the butler came in, and following him 
was a third cat—black, this time, for 
a change. I asked why they kept so 
many, and was told the first one was 
meant to be kept, while the other 
two had been given to the butler to 
drown, but disliking the job he had 
surreptitiously hidden them under his 
bed, hoping the order might subse- 
quently be rescinded. One day they 
both escaped and made their appear- 
ance in the house, the black cat never 
quitting the butler’s side, and the 
white one wandering about like a soul 
in Purgatory. 

Thereupon the small son and heir 
appeared on the scene, and in order 
to straighten things out, proceeded 
forthwith to christen them—the first 
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white one was father’s cat, the black 
one the butler’s cat, and the second 
white one (who was nobody’s) the 
Middle cat. Thus they remain. 

In this same hospitable house I was 
once witness of an anguished scene. 
About 9.30 on a fine winter’s morning 
we were sitting at breakfast while a 
pet mongoose prowled about the room, 
when suddenly my hostess shrieked, 
““ Good heavens, he’ll be killed.”’ Said 
her husband in great alarm, “‘What’s the 
matter? ’’ to which she replied, ‘‘ The 
mongoose has jumped into the fire.” 

I said nothing, but my opinion of 
the mongoose’s discretion may be im- 
agined, for it wasn’t as cold as all that. 

Forthwith all was confusion. My 
host, rushing out, seized several flower- 
pots from the hall and emptied their 
contents on the fire, which he most 
successfully extinguished. Meanwhile 
the page-boy had been sent off on a 
bicycle to the village to fetch the 
sweep, in case there might yet be a bit 
of mongoose to retrieve. 

In the interval I suggested we might 
go on with breakfast, a proposition to 
which a grudging assent was given. 

Glancing at the fireplace as I sat 
down, I noticed the mongoose’s nose 
appearing from the side of the chimney. 
“ Here is the little brute,’ I said, and 
on further examination we found that 
instead of jumping into the fire he 
had jumped into a sort of small ingle- 
nook inside the chimney and was 
not even injured. 

Urged by I know not what imp of 
malice, he refused to come out despite 
all his master’s blandishments, till at 
last a gem of a kidney, on which I 
had been casting covetous eyes the 
whole of breakfast, drew him forth like a 
cork from a bottle, and he was seized. 

To his master was left the agreeable 
task of trying to persuade the sweep 
on arrival that he had Not been made 
a fool of, the page-boy meanwhile 
making amateurish efforts to repot the 
plants and induce them to flourish. 
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THE MEN HOME FROM THE FIGHTING LINE ASK NOTHING BETTER THAN A MOTOR TRIP 
THROUGH TYPICALLY PEACEFUL ENGLISH SCENERY SUCH AS THAT SHOWN HERE 


MOTORING 


BY W. H. BERRY 


WE are a most peculiar 
people, content to do the 
most peculiar things! The problem 
of the supply of motor fuel is a case 
in point. During the last few years, 
ever since the motor-car itself became 
a commercial reality, the demand for 
motor fuel has increased almost daily ; 

time and again far-sighted writers 
have pointed out how awkwardly we 
should be placed in case of a war which 
would restrict our supplies; over the 
same period the motorist~ has been 
exploited by the well-owners and dis- 
tributors until he has clamoured for 
the hanging of somebody ; and certain 
students of the situation have pointed 


PETROL 


out—voices crying in the wilderness ! 
—that Britain could herself produce a 
supply of motor fuel sufficient for all 
her needs, both now and in the 
future, if only our resources were pro- 
perly handled. We have done—what ? 
Practically nothing. 


A few hundred thousand gallons of 
benzol have been distilled, very largely 
owing to the enterprise of our con- 
temporary The Motor, and even this 
quantity was produced in the face of 
opposition that would have sickened 
most people. Benzol proved satis- 
factory in every way; greater mileage 
and power followed its use, and it was 
decidedly cheaper than petrol. A 
simple adjustment to the carburettor, 
the fitting of a smaller jet or the 
provision of an increased air supply, 
was all that was needed to suit prac- 
tically every engine, either ancient or 
modern, for the use of the new fuel. 
Did motorists in general help along the 
new movement? It must be admitted 
that the great majority did not. A 
few were enthusiastic, and most were 
faintly interested in the results ob- 
tained—by other motorists. 

Benzol can be used for other things 
than petrol engines, and the Govern- 
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RECREATIVE RUNS, IN THE FUTURE, WILL COST THE CAR OWNER 3S. 4d. PER GALLON 
OF PETROL USED. THE BI-FUEL CARBURETTORS SHOULD BE IN GREAT DEMAND 


ment took all the available supply 
when the war broke out. For the 
present, therefore, the motorist can 
leave this fuel out of his calculations, 
and there is little immediate hope for 
alcohol as a fuel. Now we must dance 
to the tune that somebody else is 
piping. The lesson to be learned is 
that, after the war, steps must be taken 
to ensure an adequate supply of motor 
fuel which shall be, in every sense 
of the word, British-produced. 


* * * * * 


PETROL At the time of writing, 
PERMITs_ the Petrol Supply Committee 

has before it the returns 
made by motorists and motor fuel 
users in all parts of the British Isles 
as to the amount of petrol in stock, 
average quantity used during the last 
three months, and estimated future 
requirements, but no decision has been 
announced concerning the matter of 
supplies to private owners in the 
future. In the meantime garage 
owners and petrol suppliers have been 
given a graded list of users to whom 
preference in the sale of petrol must 
be given. Admittedly this is a make- 
shift scheme tending to throw too 
much responsibility on the garage 
owner, who may be called on to refuse 


petrol to the local squire, anxious to 
take his son, the captain, home on 
short leave, for a spin to the coast, 
giving preference in the matter of 
supply to the local baker or a passing 
commercial vehicle! An unfortunate 
position for the garage man, especially 
if he be a tenant of ‘the squire. With 
all really unnecessary motoring elim- 
inated there is, at the moment, suffi- 
cient motor fuel in the country to 
supply all requirements, despite the 
fact that imports are down as com- 
pared with last year, and that the 
authorities and industry are using 
more than ever. Demand and supply, 
however, fluctuate to such an extent 
that it is impossible to say what will 
be the position a month, or even a 
week, hence. 

It is almost certain that the Petrol 
Control Committee will institute some 
form of petrol permit or ticket based 
on the information secured in the 
recent census entitling the holders 
thereof to so much petrol between 
given dates. Whether the new impost 
of 6d. per gallon will be collected in 
bulk on the issue of the permit, leaving 
it to the user to claim a rebate on 
difference between the amount he is 
authorised to purchase and the amount 
not used, or whether the collection will 
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be left to the supplier, is not yet 
certain, and it is rather a ticklish job 
discussing the matter, when it is 
possible that by the time this issue 
is in the hands of the reader some 
decision will have been arrived at. 
While discussing the new tax of 6d. 
per gallon, which takes the place of 
the suggested new scale of taxation 
according to horse-power outlined in 
the last Budget speech, we may, with 
advantage, reply to those critical 
readers who have charged us with 
overlooking the real interests of the 
motorist in not raising our voice against 
the horse-power tax from the first. 
To this we would say that it was never 
our contention that cases of individual 
hardship would not arise. Our stand 
was taken up on the reasoning “‘ of 
two evils.” If, by the payment of an 
increased tax, the motorist was to be 
permitted the use of his machine on 
its lawful occasions, without being 
subject to the charge of aiding the 
enemy or any other of the absurd 
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things suggested by the fatyous com- 
mittee which tells us how to economise 
by plastering the walls of London with 
several miles of paper at a time when 


the paper shortage is a most serious 


problem, we advised him to pay the 
increased tax with the best possible 
grace. This, we said in effect, is the 
price of further non-interference until, 
—well, until conditions call for further 
consideration, and, as it is the price 
fixed by authority, the use of cars 
by motorists would concern neither 
committees nor any one else. Ob- 
viously no reasonable being would 
suggest paying a doubled or trebled 
tax for the use of any article which, 
by reason of a shortage in some other 
supply—in this case, petrol—would, 
shortly afterwards, become unusable. 
With an enterprise worthy of better 
things, certain local authorities have 
mulcted owners registering new cars 
during the last few weeks of the full 
taxation according to the suggested 
new scale. As this scheme has now 


THE BRAINS OF THE MODERN CAR FACTORY ARE VERY LARGELY CONCENTRATED IN 
THE DRAWING OFFICE, WHERE THE COMPLETE CAR IS DEVELOPED ON PAPER BEFORE 
EVER A HOLE IS DRILLED IN THE FRAME 
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been dropped, those owners who have 
suifered in this way should at once 
make application in writing to the 
council concerned for a return of the 
amount overpaid. 


* * * 


WOMEN War conditions and the 
DRIVERS shortage of men have again 

concentrated attention on 
the topic of women motor drivers. 
Interest’ in particular attends the 
question of whether women are physic- 
ally suited to drive doctors’ cars and 
motor vehicles plying for public hire. 
Practical experience so far goes to 
show that they are more careful 
drivers, but hardly able to get the 
same work from the machines as men. 
The traffic manager of a big London 
firm maintains that the women drivers 
in his employ have a less percentage of 
minor accidents—dented wings, lamps, 
and radiators, etc.—than the men, but 
that it is doubtful whether this is 
compensated for by the smaller daily 
mileage they cover. They are, as a 
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rule, he says, quite devoid of a me- 
chanical sense, and, in case of a minor 
breakdown on the road, it is necessary 
to send a mechanic to their assistance. 
It is a moot point if greater experience 
will give this mechanical sense to 
women; there seems no really good 
reason why it should not. 

As to the smaller mileage question, 
this should, in our opinion, be auto- 
matically removed with mechanical 
improvements in the vehicles, and the 
scrapping of the obsolete machines now 
in use. For example, to drive an 
old-type two-cylindered taxicab for 
ten hours on the London streets calls 
for a very considerable amount of 
physical exertion which would be too 
much for the average woman, Without 
putting too fine a point on it, the 
work is exceptionally hard. The engine 
must be started dozens of times during 
the day, the low power means practic- 
ally continuous changing of gear, the 
brakes are not so smooth or efficient 
as in the case of the really modern 
vehicles. 


MR. CHARLES JARROTT, THE FAMOUS RACING MOTORIST, CLOSELY IDENTIFIED WITH 
THE MOTOR VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, HAS NOW JOINED THE ROYAL FLYING CORPS 
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If the woman driver be supplied, 
however, with a modern four-cylin- 
dered motor, developing a greater 
power than the official rating, but no 
more expensive in running than the 
older machines, most .of the work 
could be done on top gear, thus con- 
siderably reducing the exertion of 
continuous gear changing. A mechani- 
cal engine-starter would. also lighten 
the labour, so that the advantage the 
man now possesses over the woman 
would be neutralised to an extent so 
far as physical strength is concerned. 


A further important consideration is 


whether the woman can stand the 
exposure in all weathers without break- 
ing down. Town driving, during the 
day, she can do, but is she able to 
wait in the rain and cold for several 
hours of a bleak night while the doctor 
attends a patient ? Is she prepared to 
wash the car and clean the engine? 
Can she eifect small running repairs 
' such as changing a tyre or fitting a 
spare wheel? Many women could not 
do this work, nor stand the exposure, 
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but women are not peculiar in this 
respect, for there are many men who 
could not stand it. Obviously an 
employer would select a robust person 
for work of this nature, just as the 
railway companies select robust women 
for lift and ticket-collection work. A 
sociologist—or whoever it is does talk 
in a learned manner of these things— 
would probably refer to the evolution 
of a third sex; but as we have little 
acquaintance with these matters, we 
prefer to say that a further practical 
experience of the work, coupled with 
mechanical improvements in_ the 
vehicles themselves, will make it in the - 
future a matter of indifference to the 
employer, so far as the actual work is 
concerned, whether his.private car or 
public taxicab be driven by a man or 
a woman. 


* * * * * 


The increase in the cost of 
petrol is once again turning 
the thoughts of inventors and designers 
to the production of devices giving 


ECONOMY 


AN EXCELLENT AND UP-TO-DATE BODY CAN BE BUILT ON AN OLD CHASSIS TO ADVANTAGE IF 
THE LATTER BE OF TRUSTWORTHY CONSTRUCTION, HERE IS A NAPIER CAR SO MODERNISED 
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economy in running. Carburettors for 
the use of mixed fuels, mostly petrol 
and paraffin in greater or less pro- 
portion, are being much discussed, and 
it is impossible to deny that some of 
these attachments, although far from 
perfect, show considerable improvement 
and, considering the economy eriected 
by their use, it is hardly surprising 
that owners prefer to put up with the 
disadvantages for the sake of the 
saving. There is at least one good 
paraffin vaporiser on the market 
which burns paraffin only when the 
engine is warm, this essential condition 
being attained by fitting a small 
separate tank for petrol from which 
the engine is fed when first starting, 
until sufficient heat has been generated 
to enable the paraffin to be switched 
on. 

The high price of fuel has also turned 
the thoughts of steam enthusiasts to 
the steam car, which generally uses 
paraffin fuel for steam ‘generation 
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in its boiler. It is hard to say why 
the steam-driven car has not been 
received with more favour. It is a 
really excellent-machine, cheap to run, 
easy to operate, silent and powerful 
in action, and eminently trustworthy 
and long-lived in service when of good 
design. The public has never given 
the type the support its excellence 
deserved, and only very few, firms 
have persevered in its manufacture ; 
is unlikely to become a popular 
favourite even now for any company 
in a position to manufacture in 
quantity is already engaged on other 
and more important work, while, after 
the war, it is certain that the public 
will be longing for petrol cars once 
again. 

There has been some discussion 
lately as to the precise advantages 
following the use of steam in a petrol 
engine. Those interested in such ap- 
pliances claim that the steam assists 
vaporisation considerably, so helping 


LADY OWNERS ARE LEARNING TO DRIVE AND HANDLE THEIR OWN CARS 
IRRESPECTIVE OF SIZE AND HORSE-POWER 
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THE 16-20 H.P. WOLSELEY CAR IS A GREAT FAVOURITE, OWING TO ITS EXCELLENT 


towards a more perfect explosive mix- 
ture, while it also has the effect of 
reducing the amount of carbon de- 
posited on the walls and piston, the 
smaller amount actually deposited, it 
is said, being much softer and therefore 
more easily removed. Several ap- 
pliances of this nature are now available 
for trial by interested motorists. 

The use of aluminium pistons is 
being advocated, and the supporters of 
these claim an economy owing to their 
lightness and the freedom from deposit 
which follows the use of these pistons. 
The practice is in great favour with 


American designers, and the majority. 


of American car engines are now so 
fitted. When the use of this metal for 
pistons was first suggested, neither 
designers nor founders had had very 
much experience of the metal, and 
difficulties arose in practice owing to 
the different expansion ratios between 
the aluminium of the pistons and the 
cast-iron of the cylinder walls; evi- 


DESIGN AND CAPITAL WORKMANSHIP, WITH COLONIAL USERS 


dently these troubles have been over- 
come, or American designers would 
hardly specify the metal as they do. 


* * * * * 


THE What is the idea of the 
FUTURE British manufacturer in gen- 
eral for “‘ after the war”’ ? 
In brief it may be said that makers 
will concentrate on the production of 
fewer “‘ models.” For example, few 
manufacturers will market more than 
three different-powered types of 
vehicle. Most will be content with ~ 
two orevenone. The Rover Company 
showed us what could be done in this 
way even before the war. In spite of 
higher labour and raw material costs, 
the selling prices to the public will 
be much the same as before the war, 
or, possibly, even a little lower, When - 
the all-round increase in the price of 
everything is considered, this means 
more than it seems at first sight. 
Experience under abnormal conditions 
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A 25 H.P. VAUXHALL CAR WHICH RECENTLY BROKE ALL EXISTING AUSTRALIAN 


RECORDS FROM 


on the Continent and on other fighting 
fronts will lead to great improvements 
in construction and design of cars, and 
this will obviously be to the benefit of 
the user. It will be found that most 
makers will offer their cars to the 
“ready for the road”’ in all 


buyer 
respects in the way that is now estab- 
lished American practice. Electric- 


MELBOURNE TO SYDNEY 


lighting and engine-starting systems — 
will, for example, not be quoted as 
extras, costing between £25 and £60. 
A spare wheel, cover, and tube will be 
included in the quoted price, in addi- 
tion to speedometer and electric horn. 
This, then, is what motor buyers have 
to look forward to in the days when 
peace once more reigns. 
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Amateur Photographers | 
For best results from your Films, 


and no waiting—send to Martin. 
1/- for 12 exposures. 6d. for 6. Prints or Postcards 1d. 


| CAMERAS BOUGHT FOR CASH OR EXCHANGED. 
MARTIN, SOUTHAMPTON. § 
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CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW; 
AT ALL STORES 6° 


F. Chivers & Co., Ltd., 93, Albany Works, Bath. 


ABSOLUTE CURE FOR CONSTIPATION. 
. Jenner’s Remedy. Particulars and Free Sample 
bm Jones, Chemist, 234, Bournemouth. 


80 DIFFERENT STAMPS, 6d. 
bminica, Guadeloupe, Persia, Madagascar, New- 
indland, Zanzibar, 500Continentals,6d. 50 British 
Colonials, 6d. 25 Unused Stamps, 6d. 
ROOKS & EpwWarps, 43, Edmund Street, Camberwell. 


VEGETABLE DRUG PLANT ASSOCIATION. 

rgent whip—your party is National Honour. Wanted 
mediately, members and voluntary workers—no sub- 
ription—but those able to contribute to funds are given 
is opportunity to do so.—Address Mrs. GRIEVE, 
hin’s Vegetable Drug Plant Farm and School of Medi- 
al Herb Growing Nursery, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 


ILLUSTRATED 


SUNDAY HERALD 


THE Week-end PICTURE Newspaper. 


All Newsagents. ONE PENNY. 


Sporting Chronicle 


RACING 
UP-TO-DATE 


ANNUAL PART. 


Containing a record of all Flat Racing, 
Steeplechasing, etc., in Great Britain and 
Ireland, from November 30, 1914, to 
October 29, 1915. Price 1/-; or post free 1/3. 


WEEKLY PART. 


On Sale every Saturday. Includes records 
from September 28, 1915, to date, also 
complete Programmes. Price 6d.; or post 
free 


Sporting Chronicle 


HANDICAP BOOK 


On Sale every Saturday. Containing 
Return of Past Racing, Programme for 
following week, etc.; also 


#30 FREE RACING COMPETITION. 
ONE PENNY. 


Published by E. HULTON & CO., LTD., Manchester. 


OMBINATION KNIFE, FORK, & SPOON. 
Rustless, Sheffield Make, 3/6 Post Free. 


rompt attention to 
Post Orders. 


ARMY SERVICE KNIFE. 
ntaining Large Blade, Tin Opener, and Marlinspike. 
Sheffield Made, 5/= Post Free. 


The LATEST METAL MIRROR 
Size 5} by 3}. Bullet Proof. In Case. 
This Mirror is highly resistive to 
atmospheric action, and will retain a 
brilliant polish for a longer period tnan 
either Nickel or Silver. Sheffield Made. 


our Examples of Sheffield’s Handicraft obtainable from 


HAS. CLEMENTS 22°" 


ALL-METAL FLASK. 


Concave Serviceable Size, for Breast 
Pocket, Sheffield Made, 6/6 Post Free. 


Price 3/+ Post Free. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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JEWELLERS 


_ Goldsmiths Silversmiths Companyl! 


“NOY WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE GOLDSMITHS ALLIANCE L’® (A.B.SAVORY & SON 


(Established /751) 


Service Flasks 


HE first requirement in a 

Service Flask is that it should 

be strictly hygienic. The in- 
teriors of these flasks have been 
specially treated so as to render 
them corrosion-proof. The flasks 
are made of “ Regent Plate”—the 
finest Electro-plate obtainable— 
and are fitted with “ Bayonet” 
Caps. Designed in the first place 
for Service use they are equally 
suited for other conditions. 


Sold in four sizes: 


4oz... 11/6 12% 
Soz... 13/4 


There are 20 ozs. to a pint. 


A Catalogue of presents useful to those on 
service will be sent, post free, on application. 


ONLY ONE ADDRESS. NO BRANCHES. 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED. AND PUBLISHED BY E. Hvurton & Co., Lrp., SHOE LANE, Lonpon, E.C. 
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